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LOVE    AND    DUTY. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  bse   sat  by  the  bed  of  her  foster-child. 

"  And  what  was  it  after  all,  my  dear  young 
lady  ?" 

"  Victor  has  been  there." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  And  we  are  separated — for  ever  !"  clasping 
her  hands  together,  and  sinking  back  on  her 
pillow. 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Therese  : 
"  I  knew  very  well  how  it  would  be,  when  a  De 
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Vermont  asked  your  hand. — But  these  preju- 
dices must  be  resisted. — Monsieur  is  hard  and 
cruel,  but  he  will  not  let  you  die. — Cheer  up, 
my  dear  young  lady  !  Is  this  all? — why  this 
is  only  a  small  step  in  the  progress  of  an  affair 
of  this  kind." 

"  But  Victor !  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  we  will  see  him.  And  if  you  could  be 
a  little  better,  I  would  walk  out  ;  for  I  want  to 
understand  this  business." 


But  it  was  not  to  visit  Victor  that  Therese, 
thus  released,  addressed  herself. 

With  a  courage  more  than  common  she  had 
resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  terrible  Marquis  himself;  resolved  to  make 
one  last  effort  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  one  that 
she  had  hitherto  found  so  insensible — to  excite 
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the  pity  of  one  so  pitiless — and  endeavour  to 
soften  by  her  prayers  that  stern  nature  which, 
alas  !  to  tears  and  to  prayers  far  more  pre- 
vailing than  hers,  had  been  found  more  im- 
passible than  stone. 

She  therefore,  after  pausing  a  few  moments 
to  recover  the  tone  of  her  spirits,  summoned  all 
the  resolution  of  which  she  was  mistress,  and 
descended  to  the  library. 


The  Marquis  was  still  slowly  pacing  his 
ample  apartment,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  painful 
reflections — 

There  was  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door.  "  Enter.'" 
And  Therese  appeared.  He  started  and  stood 
still — she  came  up  to  him. 

"  My  lord,  I  am  come  to  you — to  you,  of 
whom  all   the    world    stands  in   awe — you,   to 
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whom  the  truth  never  penetrates. — I  am  come 
to  speak  with  you,  as  one  human  creature 
ought  to  speak  with  another. — You  know  I 
never  thought  much  of  prince  or  peer;  one 
human  creature  alone,  on  earth,  has  been  all  the 
world  to  me.  I  am  come  to  you  on  her  behalf, 
— to  endeavour  to  find  the  father  in  your  heart 
— for  you  know  that  you  are  her  father." 
"  I  believe  it." 

"  I   am  glad    you  acknowledge  so   much  at 
last. 

"  But  since  you  are  her  father,  why  this 
unfatherly  conduct,  my  Lord  Marquis  ? — Hea- 
ven gave  you  a  sweet  and  tender  lamb  to  shelter 
in  your  bosom  ;  and  how  have  you  sheltered 
her? — You  have  taken  her  from  the  world 
where  youth  and  beauty  blossom  and  shine,  to 
immure  her  in  a  cold  and  dreary  solitude ; — You 
have  deprived  her  of  joy,  of  mirth,  of  youthful 
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companionship; — the  gay  laughter  of  creatures 
innocent  as  herself  never  rang  on  her  childish 
ear;  the  smile  of  youthful  friendship  never 
warmed  her  heart ; — youthful  festivity  never 
gladdened  her  eye; — she  has  been  shut  up  in 
this  gloomy  mansion,  a  solitary  orphan,  with 
only  a  little  withered  old  woman  like  myself, 
for  friend, — for  playmate, — for  sister, — for  mo- 
ther !  .  .  . 

"  You  would  have  denied  her  to  love  ! — 

"  But  youthful  love  is  like  the  sun  !  it  pierces 
the  dreariest  shades; — It  shines  for  all, — on  all. 
Its  beams  vnll  penetrate — they  have  penetrated 
here. — 

"  It  is  your  own  fault,  my  lord. —  Love,  in  a 
solitude  like  this,  is  a  fearful  thing — it  is  life ! — 

"  Now,  Lord  Marquis  de  Montalembert,  I 
know  why — you  know  well  that  I  know  why 
—  this  name  of    De   Vermont  is  so  hateful   to 
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your  ears.  But  Sir,  this  child  ! — this  child 
whose  life  has  been  so  dreary  ! — These  first 
hours  when  she  has  ever  known  the  name  of 
happiness! — Will  you  for  an  unfounded  preju- 
dice?— it  was  unfounded — Will  you  sacrifice? 
will  you  kill  her  ?" 

She  had  run  on  long ;  but  the  Marquis  had 
continued  silent. 

He  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  head 
bent  upon  his  breast,  his  face  covered  with  his 
hand ;  while  the  little  Therese,  all  her  features 
working  with  the  most  intense  interest,  pleaded 
so  earnestly  before  him. 

"  My  lord  ! — Sir  !" — drawing  near,  "  think 
better  of  it. — This  sweet,  young,  innocent  crea- 
ture !  Your  heart  is  not  bad ! — we  know  it  is 
not. — Let  her  be  happy.1''  .  .  . 

But  Montalembert  answered  not  to  the  ap- 
peal :     he  continued  to  lean  against   the  wall, 
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covering  his  face  with  his  hand,  the  contraction 
of  his  pale  lips  betraying  the  distress  which  he 
endured;  at  last  he  sighed  heavily,  and  said, 

"  Therese,  you  do  me  injustice." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Therese,  very  much  softened 
by  this  unexpected  gentleness,  "  I  believe  it 
is  what  many  of  us  have  done  you  ;  I  can  only 
say,  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  share  in  it. — I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  to  you  so 

bluntly  now  ;  you  know  it  is   my  way 

I  do  not  think,  Sir,  that  you  will  suffer  an  old 
story,  which  ought  to  have  been  forgotten  long 
ago,  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  that  sweet, 
sweet  creature. — 

'•'  My  lord,"  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  you  will 
not  kill  both  mother  and  child." — 

The  marquis  now  lifted  his  face  from  his  hand, 
and  looking  steadily  at  Therese,  said, 

"You  are  very  cruel,  but  you  mean  it  well .  .  . 
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Your  anticipations  are,  however,  vain.  I  shall 
destroy  the  child  as  I  destroyed  the  mother. 
It  is  my  irremediable  destiny. 

"  YesP'once  more  givingvent  to  the  vehemence 
of  his  nature,  "  I  was  born  to  blast  every  thing 
on  which  my  heart  and  eyes  doted  ! — I  was  born 
to  be  the  detestation  of  all  I  adored  ! — to  be 
their  misery  and  their  destruction — their  loath- 
ed, despised,  abhorred  tyrant  ! — their  abomina- 
ted and  bitterest  enemy  ! — To  be  execrated 
where  I  doted ! — to  be  spurned  where  I  wor- 
shipped ! — Why  was  I  born  P11 

And  he  gnashed  his  teeth. 

And  then,  like  that  ancient  father  of  many 
sorrows,  he  began  to  curse  the  day  on  which 
he  first  saw  the  light ;  the  earth  on  which  he 
trod;  the  sun  which  gave  him  being;  in  all  the 
awful  grandeur  of  despair. 

"  Yes,  Therese,  I  did  love  her  mother  ! — but 
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what  was  all  my  love  to  her,  who  adored  a  De 
Vermont  ? — What  all  my  tenderness,  my  unima- 
ginable tenderness,  to  one  whose  heart  was 
given  away? — I,  a  vehement,  desperate  madman ! 
— he,  the  image  of  the  holy  angels,  in  his  calm 
and  tempei ate  beauty  ! — Yes,  I  see  them  !  they 
were  creatures  of  the  same  nature — she,  in  her 
loveliness! — he! — and  what  was  I  ? — Oh,  The- 
rese !  Therese  !  men  have  been  driven  mad 
with  less  than  this  !" 

"  But,  Sir,  your  daughter! — Let  her  be  happy 
— let  this  misery  be  forgotten — It  is  a  long  time 
ago  ! — Let  her  be  happy,  my  lord." 

He  started  up  as  if  stung. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  happiness — it  is  impos- 
sible.—  Tell  her  so,  Therese,  at  once. —  She 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  it. — It  is  not  in  my 
power. — She  is  deceived  if  she  thinks  all  this 
a  mere  prejudice,   an  imaginary   obstacle  that 
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it  rests  with  me  to  overcome.— She  cannot  marry 
De  Vermont. — There  must  be  an  end  to  it."" 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?"  said 
Therese. 

"  I  don't  know.— She  must  be  a  wretch,  like 
her  father  before  her. — She  was  born  in  groans 
and  agonies !  she  was  nursed  in  tears !  she 
was  cradled  by  remorse !  she  was  fostered 
by  despair  ! — she  was  sold  by  crime  ! — She  is 
the  slave  of  destiny  ! — she  must  suffer  and 
obey." 

Of  these  wild  exclamations,  Therese  repeated 
one: 

«  Sold  r 

"  I  said  sold,  did  I  not  ? — Yes,  to  the  evil 
one  ! — She  is  not  mine  to  give  away.11 

Therese    was    silent;     she    looked    at    the 
Marquis  steadily,    to    assure   herself    that    he 
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was   in   possession  of  his    senses,    and,    as    she 
looked,  she  doubted. 

She  turned  away,  sensible  that  this  was  not 
the  moment  to  repeat  her  instances. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


In  that  deep  seclusion  to  which  the  Marquis 
de  Montalembert,  for  some  reason  hitherto 
unexplained,  had  condemned  himself;  not  only 
had  he  neglected  to  cultivate,  but  he  had 
seemed  sedulously  to  shun,  and  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  society  of  every  human 
being. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  remote  district  in  which 
the  Chateau  de   Montalembert  stood,  he  would 
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have  found  it  difficult,  even  had  he  been  so  in- 
clined, to  meet  with  companions  his  equals  in 
birth  and  education.  In  fact,  these  swelling 
downs  and  woody  valleys  might  have  been 
traversed  for  the  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues 
in  every  direction,  without  a  single  country  seat 
of  any  consideration  being  visible — not  to  men- 
tion the  roads,  which  were  so  intolerably  bad,  as 
for  six  months  in  the  year  absolutely  to  forbid 
communication ;  and  to  render  a  passage  over 
them,  even  during  the  remaining  six,  a  matter 
of  much  inconvenience,  and  fatigue,  not  to  sav 
of  danger. 

The  smaller  gentry  of  the  bourgeois  class — 
inhabitants  chiefly  of  the  nearest  town,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  proud  and  happy  to  have 
visited  the  Marquis  de  Montalembert  almost 
upon  any  terms — for  not  the  French  revolution, 
nor  all  the  revolutions  which  ever  shook  society, 
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will  be  powerful  enough,  so  to  change  its  nature, 
as  to  render  the  mass  of  the  little,  insensible  to 
the  notice  of  the  great.  But  either  through 
hauteur  or  misanthropy,  the  Marquis  had  at 
once  emancipated  himself  from  all  companion- 
ship of  this  nature.  Nor,  had  he  sought  refuge 
from  the  solitude  in  which  he  lived  by  main- 
taining that  species  of  communication  with  his 
more  immediate  dependents — that  reciprocation 
of  general  good-will  on  one  side,  and  affec- 
tionate reverence  on  the  other,  with  which  many 
proud  and  shy  characters  console  themselves. 
He  saw  none  of  his  dependents  face  to  face — 
all  business  with  his  tenants  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  his  steward — he  rarely 
exchanged  a  word  with  any  one  thus  connected 
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with  him.  A  cold  and  distant  salutation  on  ac- 
cidentally meeting  with  one  of  them,  was  the 
utmost  to  which  he  condescended. 
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It  was  this  reserved  and  haughty  demeanour 
— a  demeanour  to  which  the  French  are  not  ac- 
customed, and  which  they  will  not  brook — rather 
than  any  positive  acts  of  tyranny  or  ill-nature, 
which  had  rendered  the  Marquis  an  object  of 
a  dislike,  almost  amounting  to  hatred,  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  resided ;  and  had 
invested  him,  in  the  imaginations  of  all,  Avith 
that  sort  of  mysterious  terror — that  suspicion 
of  something  bad  and  wrong,  with  which  the 
vulgar  are  apt  to  regard  any  one  who  separates 
himself  from  society  — wrhile  this  sentiment  of 
mingled  fear  and  aversion  which  he  had  inspired, 
served  only  to  alienate  Montalembert  still  farther 
from  his  kind,  and  to  increase  his  misanthropy. 

He  lived  almost  entirely  alone,  seldom  see- 
ing his  daughter,  except  at  dinner-time  ;  and 
then,  by  his  icy  demeanour,  establishing  a  dis- 
tance between  them,  which  forbade  the  slightest 
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approach  to  any  of  those  tender  relations,  that 
ought  to  have  subsisted  between  a  father  and 
child  so  situated. 

Nevertheless,    Montalembert    might  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  reserved  than  as  a  melan- 
choly man;    with   the  exception  of  certain  al- 
most periodical  paroxysms   of    mental    agony, 
his  manner  was  composed  and  indifferent.    Cha- 
racters like  his,  for  which  dry  seems  the  only- 
appropriate  word,  suffer  not  from   those  inex- 
pressible longings  for  love — those  yearnings  for 
human    sympathy    and    society,   which   plunge 
those  by  nature  warm-hearted  and  affectionate, 
into  such  depths  of  unutterable  despair,  upon 
fmdino-  themselves  hated  and  alone.     Feeling, 
with  him,  must  always  have  been  a  matter  of 
nervous  irritation  rather  than  of  tender  senti- 
ment— and  possibly  this  passive  state  of  exist- 
ence suited  such  a  temper  best. 
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Montalembert  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  his 
library,  which,  as  before  described,  had  been 
fitted  up  so  as  to  unite,  at  once,  splendour 
and  comfort.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  books, 
he  read  and  mused.  But  his  reading  was  all  de- 
sultory— he  was  without  any  fixed  object  of  study 
—  and  even  in  the  choice  of  his  books,  the  un- 
sound character  of  his  mind  might  be  discerned. 
He  neither  saw,  nor  wished  to  see,  any  of  those 
recent  works  which  have  created,  as  it  were,  a 
new  era  in  French  literature — he  seemed  to  dis- 
like even  so  much  communication  with  the  living 
world  as  an  acquaintance  which  its  living  litera- 
ture affords  to  the  most  secluded.  He  had  the 
newspapers,  however,  and  a  third  part  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  reading  them. 

His  other  studies  lay  among  those  authors, 
which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  regard  as  the  clas- 
sics of  his  language — the  authors  of  the  age  of 
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Louis  the  Fourteenth,  those  chef-tfoeuvres,  as 
the  French  still  consider  them.  Of  these  he 
seemed  never  weary  —  he  read  and  re-read. 
Among  the  moderns  the  only  author  he  opened 
was  Voltaire.  The  cynicism — the  sceptic  turn  of 
thought— the  contempt  of  absurdity  and  folly 
— the  ironical  sneering  tone  of  this  literary 
Mephistophiles— was  exactly  what  suited  best 
with  Montalembert's  turn  of  mind. 

It  will  appear  strange,  after  this,  that  the  only 
livino-  being:  in  whose  society  the  Marquis  ap- 
peared  to  take  pleasure,  was  M.  Bernard. 

But  Montalembert  had  this  peculiarity— if 
that  should  be  called  a  peculiarity,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  a  man  of  his  temper — though  he 
never  could  discern  merit,  where,  as  with  the 
mass,  it  is  obscured  and  alloyed  by  frailties  and 
follies — yet  for  the  higher  orders  of  excellence, 
none  possessed  a  more  just  discernment;  more 
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especially  when  lie  found  it  adorned  by  that  sim- 
plicity which  seems  too  often  to  conceal  it  from 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. — Absence  of  pretension, 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  were  the  qualities 
which  excited  his  esteem  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  the  society  of  this  young  priest  the  Mar- 
quis appeared  to  find  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Whenever  he  happened  to  meet  with  him 
he  saluted  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  en- 
gaging him,  if  possible,  to  dine  at  the  chateau 
— a  request  which  Bernard,  led  by  his  bene- 
volent temper,  often  acceded  to.  At  these  din- 
ners the  usually  silent  Marquis  would  become 
conversable  and  agreeable.  He  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  opening  the  accumulated  stores  of 
his  reading's  and  reflections  to  the  clear  intellect 
of  M.  Bernard  ;  and  the  lurking  feeling  of  satis- 
faction at  the  admiration  he  must  inspire,  and 
the  gratification  that  he  must  confer  upon  one 
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little  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  intelligent 
society,  showed  that,  changed  as  he  was,  Mon- 
talembert  was  still,  in  some  respects,  the  man  of 
other  days. 

Bernard  in  these  conversations  offered  little 
in  substance  though  much  in  matter,  the  Mar- 
quis was  always  the  principal  speaker,  and  he 
spoke  fluently  and  well.  The  remarks  of  Bernard 
being  like  those  fine  touches  from  the  master's 
hand,  which  throw  light  and  harmony  upon  the 
picture. 

At  these  dinners  Virginie  was  generally  pre- 
sent, and  attended  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
young,  intelligent  mind,  while  wide  and  just 
notions  of  things  were  thus  opened  to  her  un- 
derstanding. Her  sweet  and  speaking  coun- 
tenance taking  a  large  share  in  conversations 
where  she  rarely  uttered  a  syllable. 

If  she  did  speak  she  usually  addressed  herself 
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to  the  young  priest,  rather  than  to  her  father, 
asking  some  explanation  and  illustration  or 
other.  Bernard  would  then  turn  towards  her, 
and  in  few  and  precise  terms  answer  her  inquiries. 
Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  parties 
had  been. 


"  Will  you  speak  to  her,  Bernard  ?" 

The  Marquis  and  M.  Bernard  were  now  sit- 
ting in  the  library  together. 

Montalembert,  invited  by  the  gentleness  and 
sympathy  of  the  young  priest,  had  opened  to 
him,  in  some  degree,  the  secrets  of  a  heart  rarely 
unveiled  to  any  human  being — he  had  related 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  day, 
while  Bernard,  his  countenance  filled  with  grief 
and  pity,  listened  silently. 

Montalembert  continued. 
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"  Will  you  speak  to  her  ? —  Your  reason- 
ings and  representations  may  do  that  for  her, 
which  they  have  so  often  done  for  me—  calm 
and  strengthen  her  mind,  and  nerve  it  to 
endure  inevitable  sorrow.  You  know  me. 
The  world,  my  own  family  even,  miscon- 
ceive and  misunderstand  me. — You  have  a 
wider  charity ; — you  can  pity  one,  desperate 
like  myself.     Believe  me,  it  is  impossible, 

"  I  confess,  that  to  have  given  my  daughter  to 
a  De  Vermont  were  to  have  lost  my  daughter ; 
for  on  a  De  Vermont,  never,  willingly,  will  I 
look ; — but  the  tie  that  binds  me  to  her  is  too 
slight,  for  this  to  have  been  a  consideration. — I 
could  have  been  content  to  have  given  away  my 
daughter ;  and  I  could  have  been  content  that 
her  immense  inheritance  should  have  passed 
from  me  to  enrich  the  child  of  my  direst 
enemy  ;"  with  a  bitter  smile. 
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"  Her  happiness  would  have  been  secured, — 
and  it  has  not  been  the  habit,  with  any  one,  to 
consult  mine. — But  it  is  impossible. — Make  her 
understand  this  ; — the  obstacles  are  insur- 
mountable.— 

"I  hope  you  believe  me,  when  I  solemnly 
assure  you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Bernard  seriously,  "  I  do 
believe  you. — I  cannot  believe  that,  voluntarily, 
you  would  inflict  the  miserable  tortures  of 
disappointed  love  upon  a  heart  so  innocent  and 
so  young. — Though  the  cause  remain  unex- 
plained, I  believe  in  its  existence; — I  believe 
that  the  obstacle  appears  insurmountable,  be- 
cause you  say  so. — Yet,  let  me  intreat  you  to 
hold  counsel  with  yourself,  and  inquire  whether 
the  necessity  which  impels  you  be  really  so 
irresistible  as  it  appears. — Life  presents  few 
necessities  positively  unconquerable;     there  is 
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usually  some  course  open,  by  which  the  resolute 
may  escape  threatened  misery." 

"  There  is  but  one  course  by  which  she  can 
avoid  the  direst  misery,"  said  the  Marquis ; 
"  but  I  fear  she  is  little  calculated  by  her  edu- 
cation to  embrace  it. 

"  Then,"  after  a  little  pause,  "  if  any  thing 
you  could  say,  would  induce  her  to   turn  her 
thoughts  towards  a  refuge,  the  natural  resource 
of  those  disappointed  as  she  has  been  ....  But 
what  am   I   speaking  of  ?     The  world  has  im- 
proved out  of  all  such  notions.     However,  what 
I  would  desire  of  you,   M.  Bernard,  is,  to  do 
that,  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  myself — 
convince  her  of  the  impossibility  of  her  ever 
becoming  the  wife  of  De  Vermont. — She  may 
choose  the  alternative." 
Bernard  hesitated. 
"  I  feel  very  unwilling  ....  very   uneasy  at 
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the  idea  ....  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert 
may  think  this  ....  It  appears  a  very  undue 
species  of  interference  on  my  part  .  .  .  ." 

"  She  has  expressed,   I  understand,  a  great 
wish  to  see  you,"  said  the  Marquis,  "and  indeed 
you  are  the  only  friend  we  either  of  us  possess, 
to  whom  we  can  look  as  a  mediator  between  us. — 
Unfortunately  we  are  in  circumstances  to  need 
one.    It  is  necessary  that  she  should  clearly  com- 
prehend her  situation:— and  it  is  desirable  that  her 
mind  should  be  led  to  those  reflections,  which 
you,  Sir,  better  than  any  one,  can  suggest. — Let 
me  not  see  one,  who  never  before  shrank  from 
the  performance  of  a  duty,  hesitate  to  execute 
this.    It  is  painful,  I  confess,  but  you  have  cou- 
rage—  . . .  Severity  is  sometimes  mercy It  will 

be  merciful  in  this  case  to  annihilate  hope — her 
destiny  admits  of  none." 

Without  waiting  for  further  remonstrance  on 
vol.   in.  c 
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the  part  of  the  young  priest,  who  seemed  anxi- 
ously preparing  to  make  one,  the  Marquis  now 
rang  for  Champagne. 

"  Show  M.  Bernard  the  way  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montalemberfs  apartments." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  pale  and  gentle  coun- 
tenance of  the  priest ;  but  he  remonstrated  no 
more,  He  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast, 
bent  his  head,  and  followed  Champagne. 

The  door  opened,  and  he  found  himself  in 
the  apartments  of  the  young  and  lovely  Virginie. 

That  large  and  beautiful  apartment,  with 
its  elegant  hangings  of  blue  and  silver ;  its 
immense  folding  persiennes ;  its  canapes ;  its 
carpets;  its  air  of  still  and  shady  seclu- 
sion. 

On  a  sofa,  covered  with  a  large  white  dra- 
pery, in  a  delicate  invalid  dress,  her  hair  falling 
from  under  the  lace  of  a  kind  of  nightcap,  and 
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veiling  her  pure  and  sweet  eyes,  half  resting  in 
the  arms  of  her  Therese,  lay  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalembert. 

The  usual  delicacy  of  her  appearance  had  been 
increased  by  the  sufferings  of  the  last  few  days  ; 
the  transparent  skin  now  appeared  of  wax,  or 
something  more  transparent,  and  the  large  blue 
veins  might  be  traced  upon  the  whiteness  of  her 
temples ; — a  flickering  uncertain  colour  was  on 
her  cheek  ;  but  her  beauty  and  sweetness  were 
even  enhanced  by  all  this. 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  the  young  priest 
entered,  he  touched  it  lightly  with  his ;  and 
then,  upon  her  gracious  motion,  sat  down  with 
an  inclination  of  the  head  ;  —  seemingly  un- 
conscious of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  hostile  looks 
of  Therese,  who  eyed  him  as  she  would  have 
done  a  tiger,  ready  to  seize  upon  and  devour 
her  treasure. 

c  2 
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"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  M.  Bernard,11  Vir- 
ginie  began,  "  to  come  to  see  me.  I  have  very 
much  wished  to  speak  to  you — I  am  in  want  of 
a  counsellor,  and  a  friend.11 

At  these  words  Therese  withdrew  her  arm 
from  the  shoulder  she  was  supporting,  pushed 
a  pillow  hastily  under  it,  rose,  and  immedi- 
ately left  the  room. 

Virginie  did  not  call  her  back,  but  the  priest 
looked  wistfully  after  her. 

"  Poor  dear  Therese !  she  cannot  bear  to 
hear  me  say  that,  but  I  will  console  her  by  and 
by.  Her  love  is  too  partial  to  serve  me  as 
I  wish  to  be  served  just  now. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  turning  towards  him  and  speak- 
ing in  a  grave  earnest  manner,  which  rendered 
what  she  said  peculiarly  touching — "  I  am  per- 
plexed and  distressed  with  many  things — I  feel 
that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  my  situation  ; — 
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and  I  think,  Sir,  I  have  observed  something  so 
good  and  so  kind,    in  what  little  I  have  seen  of 
you — and  you  must  have  been  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  maladies  of  the  mind,  and 
to  deal  with  them  as  a  true  physician  should  do, 
righteously — that  I  have  very  much  desired  your 
assistance.     You  know,  Sir,  that  in  the  way  of 
confession,  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  ap- 
ply to  you. — An  orphan,  I  have  been  trained  by 
accident, — and  that  has,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
prevented  me  from  being  reared  in  the  practice 
of  those  ceremonies,  which  the  religion  that  I 
profess  enjoins.    I  have,  perhaps,  done  wrong  in 
this — at  least   I  feel  now,  how  greatly  I  am  in 
want  of  a  director. — May    I    hope,    Sir,    that 
without    entering    upon    those     forms,     which 
would   make    this  character   too  awful   to  me, 
you  will  listen  to  and  assist  me." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  priest  had  remained 
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steadily  fixed  upon  the  floor,  while  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him  ;  he  now  raised  them,  and  regarded 
her  with  a  grave,  calm,  yet  most  feeling  expres- 
sion— an  expression  to  penetrate  the  soul — 

"  Any  thing  in  my  power  to  do  for  you." — .... 

"  Have  you  seen  my  father  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Then  he  has,  no  doubt,  explained  to  you 
the  circumstances  under  which  I,  at  present, 
stand — I  need  not,"  colouring  deeply,  "  inform 
you  of  them. — Did  my  father  desire  you  to  say 
any  thing  to  me?" 

"  He  did — but  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
give  you  the  pain  of  hearing  it  repeated." 

"  No — I  wish  to  know. — I  cannot  understand 
from  Therese — she  will  not  let  me  despair —  .  . . 
But  I  think  I  see  by  your  face,  Sir,"  turning 
deadly  pale,  "  that  I  ought." 

"  The  Marquis  did  indeed  desire  me,"  said 
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Bernard,  whose  lips  were  by  this  time  as  white 
as  her  own,  "  to  inform  you  explicitly,  that  it 
is  not  within  his  power  to  make  you  happy — 
That  the  obstacle  which  unfortunately  exists  is 
insurmountable." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  that  obstacle  is  ?v 
with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  No — but  I  believe  in  its  existence ;  because 
I  know  M.  de  Montalembert. — He  is  not,  per- 
haps, exactly  like  other  fathers  ; — but  he  would 
not  afflict  you  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  spare 
you. — He  has  not  explained  to  me  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  lies  ; — He  only  desired 
me  to  make  you  believe  that  they  were  irreme- 
diable— He  seems  to  suffer  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  danger,  dark  and  inevitable,  to 
which  you  are  both  exposed — and  from  which 
there  exist  no  means  of  escape — Except,  indeed, 
that  he  has  hinted  obscurely  at  one  mode — but 
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that  I  believe,  and  I  hope — that  you   will  not 
adopt." 

"  And  why  not?  If  my  Victor.  .  .  ."  she 
stopped  and  blushed  ten  thousand  innocent 
shames,  while  Bernard  looked  at  her  and  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot. 

She  went  on — 

"  M.  Bernard,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  life  is  at 
an  end  with  me — and  why  ?"  lifting  up  her  pure 
blue  eyes ; — "  why  should  not  I  seek  rest  where 
so  many  before  me  have  found  it  ? — Why  may 
I  not  too  find,  in  the  service  of  God,  that  peace 
which  is  denied  by  man  ? — Why  may  not  I  be- 
stow on  him,  if  in  his  mercy  he  will  accept 
it,  that  heart  for  which  He  seems  to  call  ? — 
And  offer  the  sacrifice  of  this  poor,  trembling 
being  to  Him  from  whom  I  received  it." 

'■'  Because,1' — said  Bernard, — "  the  time  is  past 
when  such  sacrifices  could  be  made. — God  is  no 
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longer  in  the  cloister — you  would  not  find  Him 
there." 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment. 

He  went  on. 

"  What  in  the  future  may  be  prepared  for 
you,  I  know  not ;  but  from  one  evil  rescue 
yourself. — Bind  yourself  not  by  vows,  in  the 
sanctity  of  which  you  have  ceased  to  believe. 
Immolate  yourself  not  before  a  shrine  from 
which  the  divinity  has  departed. — Spare  your- 
self that  misery  at  least.11 

"  M.  Bernard  !     M.  le  Cure !" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert,1'  and  his 
eyes,  which  had  before  been  wavering  and  un- 
certain, were  now  fixed  upon  her  with  an  earn- 
est, mournful  expression  ;  "  whatever  the  future 
may  offer  to  you  of  trouble,  shrink  not — Dare 
all  things — but  fly  not  for  refuge  to  a  cloister. 
Bind  yourself  not  by  vows,  awful,  even   when 

c  5 
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taken  in  faith  !  •  .  .  Iron  fetters  to  the  soul,  when 
faith  in  their  sacred  character  has  ceased  to 
exist !  .  . . 

"  Do  you  think,  good  and  angelic  being  ! 
that  with  beings  like  yourself  cloisters  are 
peopled  ? — The  abodes  of  vulgar  gossip,  and 
idle  contentions — empty  ceremonies,  and  fan- 
tastical religion  ; — of  flattered,  and  flattering  fa- 
ther confessors  ; — of  weak,  superstitious  vota- 
ries ; — of  pastry  and  of  trinkets;  embroidered 
altar  coverings  and  painted  crucifixes. 

"  Where  is  the  high  and  holy  hope  ?  The 
generous  glow  of  self-immolation  ?  The  peace 
of  God,  which  follows  the  righteousness  of  mar- 
tyrdom ?— All  fled  ! — For  the  brighter  light  of 
God  hath  beamed,  and  such  idle  offerings  are 
effectual  no  more — . . .  Man  hath  at  length  began 
to  learn,  that  the  Author  of  good,  the  Parent 
of  happiness,  is  not  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
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misery  of  his  creatures ;  that  the  Father  of  Na- 
ture rejects  the  unhallowed  offering  of  aimless 
self-infliction .... 

"  No,  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert,  trust 
one  who  speaks  from  knowledge. — There  is 
neither  holiness  nor  peace  to  be  found  in  vows 
false  to  nature,  dishonourable  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  averse  to  the  simple  and  wise  spirit  of 
Christ.  The  world  maybe  full  of  misery,  and 
every  road  of  life  beset  with  thorns — it  may  be 
so,  though  I  scarce  believe  it,  for  the  blessing 
of  God  is  over  all. — But  on  one  mode  of  life 
that  blessing  refuses  to  shine ; — it  shines  not 
for  the  miserable  few,  severed  from  society  by 
vows,  pledged  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  that 
sacred  nature,  which  He  in  his  goodness  hath 
ordained.  For  those,  who,  daring  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  wisdom  above  that  of  their  Author, 
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have  bound  themselves  by  obligations  of  their 
own  devising.— What  is  their  whole  existence 
but  one  bitter  combat  —  one  hopeless  waste  of 
struggles  with  self-created  misery  !""... 

He  stopped  and  checked  himself,  and  turned 
his  eyes,  which  had  been  intent  upon  her  as  he 
spoke,  away ;  and  fell  back  for  a  moment,  as  if, 
absorbed  by  his  own  reflections,  he  had  for- 
gotten her  presence. 

She  looked  at  him  with  wonder. 
"  You  are  surprised  and  frightened  with  my 
vehemence,"  at  length  he  said,  recovering  him- 
self, and  drawing  his  chair,  which,  in  the  energy 
of  speaking  he  had  advanced  towards  her,  several 
paces  away — "  and  I  am  ashamed  at  having  so 
far  forgotten  myself;  but  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  cannot  speak  temperately— The  misery  ! 
and  the  guilt  1— the  madness  !— and  the  despair  ! 
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— which — which — which — I  have — seen  . .  .  Oh, 
execrable  monster !-- Giant  tyrant  of  supersti- 
tion !  to  what  dost  thou  not  condemn  !" 

And  overcome  with  emotion  he  again  fell 
back. 

She  was  silent  with  surprise  ;  and  he  once 
more  recovered  himself,  and  endeavoured  to 
speak  in  his  usual  composed  manner. 

"  You  are  astonished,  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
alembert,  and  sorry,  to  see  a  man  who  ought  to 
be  self-possessed,  giving  way  to  a  passion  such  as 
I  have  just  exhibited.  Take  it  as  one  evil  con- 
sequence of  the  institutions  I  deprecate— of  that 
internal  fretting  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  most 
grievous  of  human  temptations. — Let  my  fate 
be  a  lesson  to  you. 

"AVhat  evil  may  be  before  you  I  know  not;  but 
I  will  not  disguise  that  something  isdarkly  threat- 
ened ....   But  take  courage — rest  in  confidence 
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upon  your  own  gentle  and  moderate    nature; 

and  leave  your  difficulties  to  your  God — to  that 

God  who  dwells  there,'1''  —  pointing  to  the  blue 

wide-stretching  arch  of  the  sky,  now  illuminated 

by  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  setting  sun — "  the 

Infinite  and  the  Merciful.     Seek  him  not  where 

gold  and  crimson   priests   are  mumming,  and 

bowing  before  their  gorgeous  altars ; — seek  him 

not  in  the  narrow  cell — in  vain  and  torturing 

physical  privations,  useless  alike  to  others  and 

to  yourself. — Seek  him  in  his  works — and  seek 

him  in  his  word — that  word  his  universal  legacy 

— and  honour  him  by  steadily  performing  those 

duties  which   that   word    imposes,   not  by  the 

fantastical  sacrifices  of  man's  institution." 

The  eyes  of  Virginie  caught  something  of  the 
energy  which  again  animated  the  countenance 
of  M.  Bernard. 

"  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear,"  she  said  ; 
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"  I  think  I  begin  to  perceive,"  said  she,  "  that 
my  dearest  Therese,  though  she  is  the  warmest  of 
friends,  may  not  perhaps  be  thebest  of  counsellors. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  right,  much  as  she  would  per- 
suade me  to  it,  to  run  obstinately  counter  to  the 
wishes  and  commands  of  a  parent.  They  may 
be  unreasonable  —  but  am  I  the  judge?  It 
seems  to  me,  though  I  was  never  taught  it,  that 
there  is  a  sacred  and  indispensable  obligation 
due  to  a  parent — one's  father  !  M.  Bernard — 
and  I  almost  long  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  to 
prove  my  sense  of  it. — Therese  says,  that  all 
this  is  enthusiasm  and  nonsense,  and  that  I 
ought  first  to  study  my  own  happiness.  Is  it 
enthusiasm  to  feel  as  I  do?  —  a  wish  for  some 
better  object  than  merely  one's  own  happiness  ?" 
The  eyes  of  Bernard  were  now  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  admiration  and  force  so  prevailing, 
that   had  she  chanced   to  look   into  them,   she 
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must  have  been  struck  with  their  expres- 
sion. 

His  voice,  softened  by  his  feelings,  yet  still 
most  grave  and  calm,  thus  answered  her. 

"  You  are  right. — That  which  you  seek  is 
Virtue. — Yet  Therese  is  right  too,  in  her 
anxiety  for  your  happiness.  She  knows  well 
that  happiness  is  the  element  of  life ;  that  if 
the  slow  fire  of  misery  be  purifying,  it  is,  alas  ! 
consuming.  —  She  does  well  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  felicity  ;  but  you  do  better  to 
prefer  to  it,  virtue. — If  to  resign  be  a  duty, 
you  will  perform  it ;  but  at  present,  I  confess, 
it  appears  to  me  rather  in  the  light  of  a  neces- 
sity which  you  cannot  surmount,  than  as  a 
voluntary  action."" 

"  She  says  not"  said  Virginie,  colouring 
deeply,  "  she  says  that  my  Victor  ..."  and 
the   inexpressible    tenderness   with    which    the 
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name  was  pronounced  made  Bernard  shiver — 
"  would  rescue  me  from  what  she  calls  unjusti- 
fiable tyranny  and  .  .  .  But  what  do  you  think 
I  ought  to  do  V 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  wait  in  patience  the 
effects  of  a  little  time.  Time  unravels  many 
a  twisted  web.  I  think  you  should  endeavour 
to  calm  your  spirits  by  reflection  and  by  prayer  ; 
to  cast  the  issues  of  things  into  His  hands,  who, 
mysterious  as  are  the  ways  of  this  world,  must 

intend  our  best  happiness Time  will  point  out 

the  course  of  duty  ;  walk  in  it  faithfully. — But 
let  me  conjure  you  once,  and  for  the  last  time, 
let  no  persuasions  from  without,  or  from  within, 
determine  you  to  that  living  death,  a  religious 
vow — to  that  be  not  led —  .... 

"  The  evening  is  closing,  and  your  The- 
rese  will  be  impatient.  When  I  can  serve  you, 
— if  I  can   serve  you  — my  life... my    very... I 
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mean, — I  mean — that  as  it  is  my  duty — so  it  is 
my  greatest  consolation.  .  . .  You  will  send  to  me 
if  I  can  in  any  way  assist  you." 

"Good  night,  M.  Bernard  ;"  for,  abstracted 
and  melancholy,  she  heeded  not  his  last  words, 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  notice  that  she  did  so.  He  rose  up,  and  si- 
lently and  softly  left  the  room. 

He  went,  as  he  was  wont,  to  the  lonely  hills, 
to  commune  with  the  stars,  to  breathe  without 
restraint  in  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  nature  ;  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  Power  which,  in 
every  form,  he  worshipped  ;  to  lift  up  in  prayer 
a  heart  of  purity  and  hands  undefiled  ;  to 
resign  himself,  unmurmuring,  to  a  destiny, 
alas !  how  cruel  !  in  faitli  that  seeming  evil 
was  real  good,  to  others  or  to  himself; — in  faith 
that  from  this  dark  germ,  the  eternal  flower  of 
perfection  should  be  finally  disclosed  ; — in  faith 
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that  the  God  whom  he  adored,  abandoned  not 
his  feeling,  sensitive  creatures  to  the  heartless 
chances  of  a  blind  accident — that  there  was  good 
concealed  in  all. 

He  sat  upon  the  crown  of  a  grassy  hill,  look- 
ing far  over  that  wide  extent  of  swelling  up- 
lands, and  wooded  vales — he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  large,  cold  moon,  as  she  rose  among  the 
glittering  host  of  heaven. — Peace,  and  beauty, 
and  tranquillity  slept  upon  the  hills,  and  peace 
visited  the  heart  of  the  righteous  servant  of  the 
Lord. — Removed  from  that  presence  which  had 
so  fatally  disturbed  his  composure,  he  could 
once  more  worship  with  something  of  that  calm 
passion  with  which  he  adored  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  this  most  lovely  of  her  works — and  if, 
at  times,  the  mortal  mastered  him,  the  habit 
of  settled  self-control  was  but  for  a  moment 
invaded. 
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In  submission  and  devotion  the  head  of  the 
martyr  bent  down.  Yes !  he  was  a  martyr — 
a  martyr  to  tyrannic,  unnatural  laws  of  duty, 
imposed  in  the  first  blind  enthusiasm  of  gene- 
rous youth,  and  against  which  his  maturer  rea- 
son revolted  ;  yet  a  martyr  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — a  martyr  to  principle,  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  fidelity — of  fidelity  to  vows  and 
oaths  once  pledged,  however  much  lamented. 

"  He  had  sworn  to  his  own  hurt,  but  he  gain- 
saved  not." 

He  sat,  as  was  his  Avont,  in  silent  meditation, 
and  his  usual  serenity  returned — he  held  com- 
munion with  that  Spirit  which  he  felt  pervading 
all  things;  he  found  that  peace  which  such 
communion  gives — that  holy  sense  of  excellence 
and  good  which  consoles  against  all  the  dark 
perplexities  of  life. 

And    when    the    morning,    with    her   fresh, 
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cool  breezes  came  on,  and  man  began  to 
stir  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  went  that 
shepherd  to  his  fold,  in  humble  imitation  of 
that  good  Shepherd,  whose  character — the  idol, 
if  we  dare  say  so,  of  his  imagination — was 
the  pattern  on  which  he  unceasingly  endea- 
voured to  form  himself. 

A  man  of  sorrows,  he  walked  forth  to  mingle 
with  the  world,  in  which  he  could  find  no  sym- 
pathies; and  to  do  good. 

This  lofty  reasoning  intellect  had  no  pride — 
He  went  to  the  sinner  and  the  sorrowing,  to  the 
weak,  and  to  the  ignorant,  to  the  crazing  ma- 
niac, and  to  the  helpless  child.  A  pity  almost 
divine— a  love  of  his  kind  immeasurable  and  in- 
exhaustible, impelled  this  man  of  vast  imagina- 
tion, of  clear  and  piercing  understanding. 

To  the  wretched  huts  he  went,  and  that  elo- 
quent tongue,  on  which  adoring  followers  might 
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have  hung  with  rapture,  whispered  in  still  cor- 
ners consolation  to  the  sufferer,  and  hope  to  the 
forsaken  and  dying— shook  its  dark  terrors  over 
the  depraved  and  hardened  sinner ;  and  poured 
the  balm  of  its  gentlest  inspiration  into  the 
ear    of    the  faltering,  trembling  penitent. 

He  warned — he  exhorted — he  consoled— and 
the  lost,  ignorant  vulgar  owned  and  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  power,  though  wanting 
sense  to  discern  wherein  it  lay. — They  loved  him, 
and  they  listened  to  him;  and  they  were  softened 
and  humanized  by  the  effect  of  words,  the 
beauty,  fervency,  and  simplicity  of  which,  they 
could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  appreciate. 

No— these  fine  powers,  these  splendid  talents 
were  not  lost.  Better  is  the  praise  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  weak,  than  of  brilliant  assemblies, 
and  of  mighty  men.  Rich  is  the  harvest,  when 
the  gifts  of  God  expand  themselves  among  the 
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narrow-minded,  and  the  obstinate,  and  the 
feeble,  and  the  foolish,  —  for  much  do  they 
suffer  in  the  terrors  of  their  glimmering  twi- 
light ;  and  great  is  the  blessing  when  the 
bright  intellect  pours  forth  its  beams  into  those 
gloomy  chambers  —  rectifying  error,  clearing 
away  doubt,  infusing  courage — and  warming 
the  deadened  heart  with  the  genial  glow  of  life 
— and  faith — and  hope. — 

It  was  the  mistakes  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
errors  cf  the  weak,  which  had  most  affected  the 
imagination  of  M.  Bernard  with  pity.  For  the 
aberrations  of  powerful  intellect,  the  haughty 
infidelity  of  the  wise  and  the  great,  he  felt  little 
interest  and  little  compassion.  With  the  righ- 
teous and  the  excellent  of  the  earth  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  But  what  melted  his  inmost  soul 
was  to  see  the  untaught,  in  their  humble  and 
childlike  piety,  asking  for  bread,   and  receiving 
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a  stone — hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  and 
thirsting  for  those  living  waters,  and  receiving 
ashes. — Idle  superstitions — metaphysical  subtle- 
ties— unintelligible  definitions — mystical  obscu- 
rities. In  his  church,  idols  of  wood  and  stone, 
in  the  place  of  the  vast  soul-educating  idea  of 
the  one  invisible,  ever-present  God. — In  others,  a 
metaphysical,  unintelligible  representation  of 
doctrine  (in  its  original,  how  divine  !)  instead 
of  ardent  exhortations  to  obedience  and  good- 
ness— Sumptuary  laws  of  virtue — tithes  of  mint 
and  cummin,  in  place  of  righteousness,  and 
mercy,  and  justice,  and  love- 

He  felt  sensibly,  also,  the  cruel  domestic  evils, 
to  which  ignorance  and  barbarism  expose  man- 
kind, and  he  strove  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  remove  them  ;  not  by  a  certain  busy 
yet  distant  interference,  in  which  the  haughtiness 
of  man  betrays  itself;   where  creatures  of  the 
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same  race  are  treated  like  the  baser  animals,  fed 
and  clothed  and  nourished  it  is  true,  but  ac- 
customed, in  servile  indolence,  at  which  their 
better  nature  revolts,  to  be  tutored,  disciplined 
and  commanded  for  their  good. 

He  walked  forth  among  them  as  their  equal 
and  their  friend  striving  to  awaken  those  sym- 
pathies which  lie  buried  in  the  breasts  of  all 
— to  raise  their  nature,  by  intimate  commu- 
nion with  a  better  nature — to  soften  their 
hearts,  by  inspiring  them  with  affection  and 
admiration — to  teach  them  to  love  one  ano- 
ther, by  first  loving  them.  Tender,  eloquent, 
persuasive,  the  poetry  of  his  mind,  like  the 
lyre  of  the  fabled  Orpheus,  moved  the  desert 
stones,  the  brute  and  savage  natures  round 
him,  and  goodness  began  to  appear  where  M. 
Bernard  taught. 

VOL.    III.  D 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Well,  all  this  may  be  very  right !  and  I 
am  glad,  priest  as  he  is,  that  he  did  not  advise 
you  to  a  convent.  And  what  am  I  to  carry  to 
M.  Victor  ?  No  one,  it  seems,  regards  him — my 
duty  here,  and  my  duty  there.  And  here  is  as 
honest  a  young  gentleman  as  ever  trod  the  earth 
may  go  hang  himself — they  don't  often  do  so, 
that  is  one  comfort — but  if  it  don't  kill  their 
bodies,  such  things  kill  their  souls — I  can  tell 
you  that,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Therese,  Therese,  don't  talk  so." 
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"  The  nonsense ! — Two  young  creatures  so 
good  as  you  both  are,  and  so  happy  as  you 
both  might  be;  and  all  why  ?  Because  you r 
father — nay  you  shall  hear  the  story,   .  .  . 

"  He  was  never  a  very  charming  man  to  please 
a  woman's  eye,  Monsieur  de  Montalembert,  you 
must  know — Don't  look  angry,  Mademoiselle 
— and  M.  le  Comte  de  Vermont  was  like  M. 
Victor ;  only  there  was  a  something  grand  and 
majestic  in  him,  which  is  not  in  M.  Victor.  M. 
Victor  has  lived  in  Paris,  in  wealth,  gaiety  and 
in  splendour;  M.  de  Vermont  had  lived  through 
a  revolution,  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror; — when 
a  man  passed  for  what  he  was,  not  for  what  he 
had — He  was  much,  was  that  man. 

"  He  had  married,  I  don't  exactly  know  how 
that  was,  some  years  before  your  father,  and 
his  wife  died  in  childbed  of  M.  Victor.  I  never 
rightly     understood    about    that    mariagc    de 
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convenance,  as  we  wickedly  and  carelessly  say, 
for  I  believe  that  he  and  Madame  de  Monta- 
lembert  had  known  one  another  from  childhood 
— all  through  the  emigration. 

"  She  was  like  him,  and  so  unlike  every  one 
else  about  her — I  think  it  is  having  a  vast  deal 
of  feeling,  that  makes  this  prodigious  difference 
between  one  person  and  another.  She  had  so 
much  feeling — such  a  feeling  countenance  — 
such  a  feeling  way  of  speaking — such  a  feeling 
heart 

"  Well,  when  the  emigration  came  back,  they 
made  her  marry  M.  de  Montalembert  ; 
her  parents  insisted  upon  it,  and  she  sub- 
mitted. She  was  very  wrong,  very  foolish — 
people  should  not  submit  to  do  what  is  very 
wrong.  However,  I  believe  there  was  some  story 
made  up  about  M.  de  Vermont's  infidelity,  and 
so  she  gave  way — she  thought  she  had  lost  him, 
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and  she  thought  that  she  ought  to  satisfy  her 
parents  in  their  wishes,  if  she  could. — She  called 
it  right.,  poor  thing  !  and  she  did  it. — And  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  was  of  a  proud,  passionate  nature,  and 
all  his  pride  and  his  passion  were  in  her — and 
some  devil  told  him  how  it  had  been  with 
Madame  before  he  had  married  her — he  had  al- 
ways thought  her  cold,  and  now  he  found  out 
the  reason  :  and  then  what  between  his  love,  and 
his  injured  pride,  and  his  suspicions — and  her 
struggles  with  herself,  to  endure  one  and  to 
forget  another,  she  was  very  miserable. 

"  And  the  night  that  you  were  born  ; — poor, 
miserable,  unhappy  creature  that  you  were  !  he 
went  up  to  her  chamber — and  who  should  be 
there  but  M.  de  Vermont,  with  the  Marchioness? 
— It  was  a  strange  accident  by  which  they  had 
met — They  were  too  good  both  of  them  to  think 
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of  such  a  thing — but  having  met,  all  came  out 
— and  she  who  had  never  forgotten  him  found 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  her — .  .  .  They  were 
both  virtuous,  and  they  knew  they  were ;  and 
they  were  weeping  a  last  farewell,  as  virtuous 
creatures,  so  circumstanced,  must ;  and  the 
Marquis  burst  into  the  room — And  there  was 
a  storm  ! — oh!   the  raging  of  that  storm  ! 

"  And  two  men  became  like  two  wild  beasts 
at  last,  what  with  mutual  jealousy,  and  mu- 
tual revilinjjs — and  swords  were  drawn — and 
there  she  was,  upon  her  knees,  raving  upon 
the  floor,  between  her  lover  and  her  husband — 
and  at  last  she  forced  De  Vermont  away,  and 
then  the  Marquis  fell  on  her — and  oh  !  the 
torrent  of  passionate  revilings  that  burst  from 
his  lips !  and  she  trembling  and  heart-broken 
before,  now  terrified  to  screams — but  he  had  no 
pity —  .  .  . 
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"  And  then  her  screams  became  the  cries  of 
labour — and  that  bell ! — her  bell — ring — ring — 
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ring — Oh  !   I  shall  never  forget  it ! 

"  Madeleine  was  busv  doing  something  for 

j  is  o 

her  lad}-,  and  she  said ;   '  How  impatient  she  is  T 

"  I  cried,  '  Something  is  amiss,  go,  or  I'll  run.' 

"  Ring— ring — ring — and  oh!  the  shouts  and 

the  screams  of  her  agony  !— her  mother's  agony  ! 

"  And    in   that    tempest,   you    were  hurried 

into  this  weary  world — and  she  went  in  one  loud 

cry  to  heaven.1' — 

Therese  paused  for  breath ;  she  and  her 
hearer  were  equally  breathless  and  pale. 

"  Madeleine  caught  her  in  her  arms ;  and  I 
took  you,  my  lamb  !  my  love  !  my  baby  ! — and 
cradled  you,  in  these  cold  withered  little  arms, 
and  nobody  heeded  you,  nor  asked  for  you,  my 
darling !  and  my  treasure  ! — And  there  you 
nestled  like  a  tender  rosebud,  shrouded  in  its 
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small  green  leaf. — I  hid  you  a  long  time,  but  at 
last  the  Marquis  heard  reason,  and  he  saw  you 
once  or  twice  ;  and  though  he  is  like  a  tiger  at 
times,  he  has  a  heart,  and  he  could  not  take  you 
from  me  ;  and  so  I  have  been  with  you  ever 
since — And  please  Heaven  I  will  see  you  happy 
yet,  or  I'll  die  first — my  angel !  and  my 
beauty  !" 

And  the  little  old  woman  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

"  My  Therese  !  my  Therese !"  whispered 
the  affectionate  girl,  her  arms  clasped  round 
her  neck. 

"And  now  because  your  father  hates  the 
name  of  De  Vermont,  are  you  to  be  made  a 
wretch  as  your  mother  was  before  you  ?  And 
all  for  what  ? — See,  what  these  preposterous 
duties  lead  to — M.  de  Montalembert  lias  been 
a   shipwrecked   man — We  blame  him,  and  we 
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hate  him,  but  he  was  to  be  pitied — It  was  a 
fearful  situation,  for  he  loved  her — there  is  no 
doubt  of  that —  intensely." 

Virginie  sighed  deeply — 

"And  my  Victor!  my  Victor!"  with  that 
tender  accent  in  which  the  word  was  ever  pro- 
nounced, "  My  Victor  !  Oh  if  I  could  but  see 
him! — Oh!  if  but  for  a  few  moments,  I 
could  talk  with  him — my  best  friend  !"  I  think 
he  would  tell  me  where  my  duty  lay." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Therese  joyfully. 
"  That  would  set  all  right,  You  will  never 
make  up  your  mind  what  to  do  else — You 
ought  to  see  him— do  think  about  it  while 
I  go  out;  for  I  am  sick  for  want  of  a 
breath  of  air ;  and  perhaps  if  it  be  very 
line,  you  will  walk  a  ^cw  minutes  in  the 
garden  when  it  is  evening— the  moonlights  are 
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"I  will  try,  Therese.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
should  like  it  now." 

"  No,  not  now — it  is  too  hot." 

And  away  went  Therese. 

Quickly,  as  was  her  wont,  did  she  cross  the 
hills,  and  thread  the  green  lanes ;  she  came 
panting  up  the  little  valley,  and  began  to  look 
for  Victor. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  he  had  not  carried 
his  threat  of  desertion  into  execution.  He  had 
spent  two  or  three  days  in  a  state  of  miserable 
uncertainty.  There  was  that  in  Virginie,  which 
he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  forsake;  yet  an 
indistinct  feeling  of  dread,  and  disquiet,  seemed 
to  take  all  the  charm  out  of  his  attachment ; 
and  the  insolent  contempt  with  which  the  Mar- 
quis had  treated  him,  had  offended  and  mor- 
tified every  feeling  of  his  nature. 

He  was  hanging  listlessly  over  the  gate,  and 
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talking  to  Pierre,  who  was,  according  to  the 
manner  of  his  countrymen,  expanding  about 
the  fiftieth  part  of  his  bodily  strength,  in  hoe- 
ing a  patch  of  potatoe  ground.  Therese  came 
up  to  the  gate,  and  without  appearing  to  notice 
Victor,  who  hung  back  to  let  her  pass,  and  who 
then  followed  her  into  the  meadow,  she  ad- 
dressed Pierre — 

"  Pierre,  have  you  any  fresh  eggs  ?" 

Then  turning  round — 

"Oh,  good  evening,  M.  de  Vermont — I 
thought  you  were  by  this  time  at  Paris  — 
Pierre,  I  say,  have  you  any  fresh  eggs  ?  — 
Mademoiselle  has  been  very  ill  ever  since 
Thursday — I  thought  we  should  have  lost 
her  that  day— She  is  a  little  the  better  now, 
and  on  her  sofa — I  want  a  fresh  egg  or  two 
for  she  takes  no  food,  poor  thing! — and  then,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,    I   hope  to  get  her  to 
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walk  in  the  garden  of  the  chateau  a  little ;  there 
is  a  nice  shady  walk  by  the  alcove."11 

"  I  am  very  sorry  Mademoiselle  has  been  so 
ill,"  said  Pierre,  looking  very  compassionately — 
"  I'll  go  and  seek  for  some  eggs,  or  anything 
else  I  can  get  for  her." 

Away  went  Pierre. 

"  Therese,  what  am  I  to  think  ?" 

Victor  now  began,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her 
face. 

"  What  you  please,  M.  le  Comte  de  Vermont, 
— you,  who  have  never  condescended  to  in- 
quire." 

"  Driven  from  her  father's  presence,  as  I 
was — literally  turned  out  of  his  house  .  .   .  ." 

"  Those  who  have  more  pride  than  love,  are 
better  at  Paris,  that's  what  I  think,"  said 
Therese,  turning  away  —  then  addressing  him 
again, 
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"  What  are  you  doing  here  P11 

"  I  don't  know — I  am  here  because  I  cannot 
move,  I  suppose — I  am  chained  to  the  spot — If 
I  never  see  her  more,  I  shall  stay  here  eternally 
— but  you  say  she  has  been  ill  ?" 

"  She  has  been  very  ill — They  said,  she  must 
give  you  up  —  she  said,  yes — and  well  nigh 
broke  her  heart  in  saying  it — I  thought  she  had 

— I  almost  wish  she  had." 

i 

"  Oh  my  Virginie  !" 

Pierre  came  back. 

"  There  are  the  eggs — poor  sweet  young  lady, 
I  hope  they  will  do  her  good  !" 

"  No,  they  will  do  her  no  good,""  said 
Therese,  bitterly,  "  they  are  not  warm — cold, 
empty  things  !   take  them  back,  Pierre." 

Upon  this  De  Vermont  walked  away. 

Therese  began  her  pilgrimage  over  the  hills 
once  more  ;  she  had  traversed  the  lane,  and  had 
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just  entered  the  deep  dell  by  the  rivulet,  which 
was  overhung  with  thick  copse  wood ;  when  a 
man  suddenly  seized  her  arm. 

It  was  De  Vermont. 

"You  do  not  think,  Therese,"  said  he,  more 
harshly  than  usual,  "  to  prevent  your  young 
lady's  walk  under  the  lime-trees  to  night — If 
you  do,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  I  shall  be  at 
her  window ;  for  I  will  speak  to  her — her  father 
shows  no  consideration  for  me,  and  I  shall 
have  none  for  him — I  will  speak  to  her,  you 
may  be  there  or  not,  as  you  like, — but  I  will 
see  her." 

"  Well,  may  be  she  will  be  in  that  walk, 
about  nine  o'clock." 

"  She  shall — I  have  been  a  mighty  tame, 
pretty  behaved  fellow,  long  enough  —  but  I 
have  done  with  scruples — her  happiness  is 
engaged  as  well  as  my  own,   I  see  that — and  I 
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am  not  going  to  suffer  either  her's  or  mine  to  be 
raved  or  trifled  away. — The  laws  of  this  country 
protect  us  from  such  folly.  She  is  my  own 
I  see  she  is,  and  I  will  keep  her — I  look  upon 
her  as  my  wife  now — and  she  shall  obey  me  for 
both  our  sakes — I  will  have  no  rash  promises 
made  to  her  father." 


The  moonlight  quivered  through  the  rustling 
trees,  and  the  twinkling  stars  were  glittering  over 
heaven,  yet  the  walk  into  which  Virginie  and 
Therese  turned   was  dark   and  obscure — 

Too  feeble  to  go  alone,  she  leaned  upon  her 
companion.  A  little  break  in  the  shrubbery, 
showed  by  the  bright  moonlight  her  white  and 
virgin  form,  now  bending  and  delicate — the  light 
clastic     step     was     hesitating;      the    beautiful 
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though  tender  rose  of  health  faded,  the  eyelids 
drooping  heavily  over  her  eyes, 

"  My  own  love  !" 

She  was  in  his  arms,  on  his  breast — she  sank 
upon  that  bosom  one  brief  ecstatic  moment  ! 
She  longed  so  to  expire. 

"  My  life  ! — my  soul P — His  fondness — his 
tenderness — his  love  !  .  .  .  . 

Ah,  Virginie  !  never,  never,  never — will  that 
brief  moment  be  erased  from  your  heart ! 

Therese  stood  bv,  and  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes — tears  such  as  angels  shed — tears  of  joy 
for  the  felicity  of  another 

She  lay  passive  like  an  infant  in  his  arms — to 
be  with  him  once  again — it  was  enough — it  was 
heaven. 

"  My  dearest,  you  have  been  ill." 

"  Ah,  Victor  P 

Few  words  suffice  for   those   who  love — few 
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words  sufficed  that  evening,  as,  accompanied  by 
little  Therese,  they  paced  the  moonlight  shade 
— but  time,  and  a  short  time,  sufficed  to  unravel 
the  web,  as  M.  Bernard  had  predicted,  though 
not,  perhaps,  precisely  in  the   way  he  had  an- 
ticipated ;   this  one   meeting  decided  upon  the 
destiny  of  Virginie.     She  felt  the  truth  of  what 
Victor  urged,  that  she  was  his ;   that  her  con- 
stancy and   her  fidelity   were  due  to  him ;  and 
that  to  prejudices  so  ill-founded  and  unjust  as 
those  of  the  Marquis,  it  could  neither  be  right 
nor  wise  to  sacrifice  the  entire  happiness  and 
welfare  of  two  lives.     She  hesitated,  she  trem- 
bled, she  doubted — but  arguments  from  those 
lips — were  but  too  convincing — and  she  ended 
by  pledging  her  faith  to  accept  his  hand  so  soon 
as  she  should  arrive  at  that  age,  when,  after 
the  observance  of  certain  forms,  the  French  law 
provides  for  the  emancipation  of  children  under 
her  circumstances. 
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And  then,  soothed  by  his  tenderness,  calmed 
by  his  representations,  strengthened  by  his 
strength,  she  lay  down  upon  her  pillow  and 
slept  like  an  infant.  While  De  Vermont  re- 
turned home  intent  upon  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  the  happiness  of  another 
— a  more  generous  lover  and  a  better  man. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Marquis,  in  contradiction  to  his  usual 
habits,  had  on  that  evening  also  walked  out. 

With  an  air  of  anxious,  perturbed  thought, 
he  too  had  visited  the  hills,  and  sought,  in  vain, 
amid  their  solitude  and  silence,  for  that  peace, 
which  refuses  to  visit  the  heart  torn  with  self- 
accusation — with  regret  for  the  past,  and  terror 
for  the  future. 

For  years  had  he  battled  with  the  anxiety 
which  distracted  his  mind  ;  but  his  spirit,  proud 
and  stubborn,  resisted  those  consolations  which 
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reason,  or  what  would  have  been  far  better, 
religion,  might  have  opened  to  his  soul.  His 
heart  obstinately  refused  to  bend,  either  in 
humility,  or  submission  to  his  fate,  nor  could 
he  have  been  said,  once  in  all  that  long  period, 
to  have  felt  the  soothing  effect  of  a  true  repent- 
ance :  though  there  were  passages  of  his  life,  at 
the  recollection  of  which  he  shuddered. 

A  haughty  spirit  of  self-justification,  a  bitter 
and  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  a  de- 
termination to  regard  himself  as  one  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  kept  him  in  that  state  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  term  of  final  impe- 
nitence— a  state  which  if  it  escape  the  agoniz- 
ing tortures  of  remorse,  can  never  taste  for  one 
instant  the  glow  of  reconciliation — the  blessed 
assurance  of  pardon  and  peace — the  joy  in  hea- 
ven which  waits  "  upon  the  sinner  that  re- 
penteth." 
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He  had,  as  we  have  said,  during  the  last 
vears  of  his  life,  obtained  a  certain  degree  of 
tranquillity  by  obstinately  turning  his  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  and  by 
occupying  his  thoughts  as  well  as  he  could 
upon  other  subjects;  flattering  himself  that  the 
event  which  he  so  much  dreaded  might,  through 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  never  come  to  pass — 
indulging  in  that  common  illusion,  that  to  delay, 
would  be  to  escape,  the  consequences  of  his  own 
imprudence  and  folly. 

Insensible  however  as  he  seemed  to  have 
become,  he  could  never  without  the  severest 
pangs,  contemplate  the  possible  fate  that  await- 
ed his  daughter  ;  and  aware,  that  any  attach- 
ment she  might  form,  must  enhance  her  misery 
in  the  most  exquisite  degree,  he  had  retired  with 
her  from  the  world ;  and  entirely  separated  her 
from  the  society  of  those  of  her  own  age  and 
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station;  vainly  flattering  himself,  that  half  the 
evils  impending  over  her  head  would  be  obvi- 
ated, could  he  secure  her  heart  and  imagina- 
tion  from  the  possibility  of  entanglement. 

The  proposal  of  marriage  made  by  De  Ver- 
mont, had  struck  him  with  dismay  ;  but  the 
unresisting  submission  with  which  Virginie  had 
received  his  commands  to  abstain  from  all  future 
communication,  had  in  some  measure  quieted 
his  apprehensions  :  and  endeavouring  to  forget 
the  excessive  emotion  which  she  had  betrayed, 
he,  with  the  blindness  of  those  who  having 
outlived,  have  forgotten  the  force  of  the  passions, 
had  satisfied  his  anxiety  with  those  common- 
place and  too  often  most  false  ideas,  that  what 
was  merely  a  girlish  fancy,  would  soon  be 
forgotten,  and  could  not  materially  interfere 
with  her  future  tranquillity. 

And  having  thus  arranged  the  matter  with 
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himself,  he  resolved  to  await  in  patience,  and 
without  interfering  further,  for  what  fate  should 
next  determine. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  at 
length  arrived,  in  the  course  of  the  long  ramble 
of  this  evening  ;  and  having  thus  composed  his 
troubled  spirits,  he  was  returning  home  in  what 
might  be  called  a  tolerably  comfortable  state 
of  mind,  and  passed  through  the  garden, 
which  opened  by  a  small  iron  gate  upon  the 
hills. 

His  way  led  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
avenue — he  looked  down  it. — The  moon  threw 
light  sufficient,  faintly  to  figure  forth  distant  ob- 
jects.— At  the  further  end,  their  faces  turned 
from  him,  he  saw  three  figures ;  one  white  and 
slender,  her  waist  encircled  by  the  arm  of  him, 
who  with  head  bent  towards  her,  seemed  fondly 
whispering ;  —  a  little,  short,  spiritish  form, 
which  he  could  not  mistake,  following. 
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He  went  on,  entered  the  castle,  and  retired  to 
his  own  apartment. 

That  evening,  Therese  was  desired  to  attend 
the  Marquis. 

She  found  him  alone,  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  his  library ;  that  terrible  expression  of 
smothered  rage  whitening  his  face,  which 
had,  years  before,  struck  her  with  a  dread  in- 
effaceable by  time.  He  turned  towards  her  as 
she  entered,  and  spoke  between  his  teeth,  as  if 
he  had  resolved  not  to  let  the  storm  of  anger 
break  forth,  which  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  Come  in,  Therese;  shut  the  door  .  .  ." 

She  obeyed. 

"  You  have  been  out,  Madam,  this  fine  even- 
ing, it  seems — and  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  allow  my  daughter  to  walk  out  with  you  ; 
— under  the  lime-trees,  this  fine  moonlight  night, 
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forsooth  ! — The  young  lady,  with  the  charge  of 
whom  your  prudence  has  been  entrusted — and 
you  have  had  company,  it  seems, — in  short,  it 
seems,  Madam,"  his  voice  rising  as  passion 
mastered  him, —  "it  seems  that,  affecting  the 
heroic  part  of  devoted  nurse  and  friend  to 
my  daughter — my  unfortunate  daughter  — 
a  fire-and-water  friendship  !  —  you  have  been 
content  to  sink  to  the  vilest  action  that  can 
disgrace  your  contemptible  sex  . .  .  You  have 
betrayed  confidence, — you  have  broken  trust, 
— you  have  perverted  innocence,  to  accompli sh 
your  own  despicable  purposes.  Men  are  kicked 
and  hooted  from  society  who  dare  to  do  such 
things:  what  shall  be  said  to  a  reptile  like 
you! 

Therese,  in  spite  of  her  characteristic  cou- 
rage, quite  shook  at  the  violence  of  this  attack  ; 
she  felt,  too,  '  found  out,'' — and  however  con- 
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fident  we  may  be  of  the  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions, when  performing  actions  that  we  desire 
to  conceal,  there  is  something  in  secrecy  so 
like  guilt,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling,  and 
looking  too,  somewhat  guilty  when  we  are 
detected.  So  she  stood  quite  aghast,  pale, 
terrified,  confused, — and  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

The  Marquis  went  on. 

"  What  do  you,  and  that  weak  girl,  propose 
to  yourselves  by  thus  disgracing  her  womanhood 
and  her  nobility  —  carrying  on  vile  intrigues 
to  the  dishonour  of  herself  and  of  all  connected 
with  her  ?  .  .  .  I  know, — you  need  not  taunt  me 
with  that  —  our  wretched,  new-fangled  laws 
allow  her,  in  defiance  of  the  sacred  claims  of 
filial  duty,  to  choose  at  a  certain  age  for  her- 
self; and  bring  what  adventurer  she  pleases  to 
sit  down  beneath  her  father's  roof to  inherit 
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her  father's  fortunes — Fortunes!  on  such  con- 
ditions, only  in  name ! — But  are  you  so  igno- 
rant,"" with  a  sneer,  "  and  so  innocent,  as  to 
think  a  girl  educated  by  you  will  wait  five 
years — that's  a  long  space,  mistress,  methinks  !" 

"  No,"  said  Therese ;  <s  I  hoped  to  find 
tenderness  and  justice  in  you  ;  and  that  hope 
I  was  governed  by." 

"  You  hoped  to  force  from  me  a  consent, 
although  I  have  solemnly  declared  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  give  it.  That's  what  you 
mean,  eh  ?"  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  thought,  as  is  usual  with  those  that 
dare  to  judge  of  me,  that  I  was  playing  a 
vile,  mean,  lying  scoundrel's  part,  when  I  said 
that  it  was  impossible — that  she  should  not, 
for  that  she  could  not,  wed  a  De  Vermont 
— that's  what  you  mean  to  say  ....  Well, 
then,  as  my  word — as  the  word  of  a   man   of 
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honour,  and  a  gentleman,  is  no  longer  any 
thing  in  France,  I  will  swear  it  to  you,  by 
one  of  those  inventions  priests  have  discovered 
to  fetter  fools, — I  will  swear  it, — the  wife  of  a 
De  Vermont  she  can  never  be  . .  . 

"  She  is  promised  to  another — and  that  other's 
she  shall  become — that  is  to  say,  if  there  be 
power  left  in  the  space  of  five  years, — for  that 
space  still  is  mine — to  bend  one  obstinate  will 
to  that  of  another. 

"  Convents,  Madam,  still  remain,  where  filial 
dutv  may  be  learned.  Tell  her,  that  I  think 
it  will  be  advisable  to  change  the  system  of  her 
education — since  I  perceive  that  I  can  neither 
rely  upon  her  sense  of  duty,  nor  trust  to  hex- 
sense  of  delicacy." 

Therese  was  thunderstruck — 

"  Promised  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Marquis  bitterly;  "  the  time 
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has  been  when  parents  might  presume  to  dis- 
pose of  the  existence  of  those  who  owed  to  them 
existence. — I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  all 
this  is  improved  now.  Age  is  no  longer  to  be 
reverenced — filial  duty  is  a  joke. — What  are 
parents  good  for,  but  to  be  the  humble  ser- 
vants of  their  children  ?  .  .  Nevertheless,  I  beg 
you  to  be  informed,  that,  governed  by  the  anti- 
quated superstitions  and  customs  of  my  fa- 
mily, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  promising  my 
daughter — and,  that  acting  under  the  influence 
of  an  equally  contemptible  and  antiquated  cus- 
tom and  superstition, —  I  intend  to  keep  my 
promise." — 

"  Oh,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  Therese, 
stepping  forward,  with  a  face  of  unspeakable 
horror,  "  do  not  speak  so  bitterly,  and  so  terri- 
bly— those  times,  thank  Heaven  !  are  gone  by, 
when  hands  were  pledged  without  hearts; — with- 
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draw  your  rash  promise — do  not  destroy  your 
daughter.  Consider,  my  Lord,  there  was  great 
misery  and  great  sin,  in  those  days  you  speak 
of." 

"  I  know  there  was,"  said  the  Marquis  fiercely, 
"  and  there  is  great  sin  and  misery  now — you 
need  not  remind  me  of  that.  Why  should  I 
look  upon  her  as  my  daughter? — She  was  con- 
ceived in  bitter  aversion  to  me — She  was  brought 
to  light  amid  the  paroxysms  of  despair  and  ha- 
tred.— Yes,  yes,  she  was  created  to  love  a  De 
Vermont.  .  .  . 

*'  But  I  tell  you  it  is  in  vain — my  word  is 
pledged — she  shall  see  this  De  Vermont  no 
more.  There  are  still  convents,  I  tell  you,  in 
this  land,  where  filial  duty  may  be  learned. — 
Bid  her  prepare  for  one,  in  three  days. — You 
may  leave  the  room." 

Therese  obeyed,  pale  and  trembling  .... 
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She  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and  almost  suf- 
focated with  emotion,  she  without  pausing  for 
reflection,  hastily  entered  the  apartment  of  Vir- 
ginie  who,  wearied  by  her  evening's  walk  had 
just  been  put  to  bed. — 

Her  head  resting  on  her  pillow,  her  eye  yet 
melting  with  that  soft  and  innocent  joy  which 
filled  her  thoughts,  now  relieved  from  their 
cruel  perplexities — at  peace  with  herself  and 
confiding  in  others;  content  with  the  present 
and  sanguine  as  to  the  future.  So  she  lay,  her 
heart  swelling  with  gentle,  and  fond  feelings,  her 
beautiful  eyes  more  lovely  than  ever — her  soft 
hair  falling  like  aveil  round  her  face — her  mouth 
half  unclosed  with  innocent  rapture.  .  .  . 

The  door  opened  and  in  came  Therese. 

She  looked  at  the  bed,  gazed  for  one  instant 
in  speechless  sorrow  ;  and  then,  with  a  deep 
groan,  fell  across  the  feet  of  her  child. 
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Virginie  started  up,  and  clasped  her  in  her 
arms  with  a  face  of  terror — 

"  My  dear,  dear  Therese  !" 

But  Therese  answered  not — she  only  groaned 
heavily — she  seemed  stupified,  lying  with  her 
face  on  the  counterpane,  and  as  Virginie  raised 
her  head,  it  seemed  almost  as  helpless  as  if  she 
had  been  already  dead. 

The  young  girl  now  sprang  to  her  feet, 
ran  for  water,  and  endeavoured  to  put  some  to 
her  lips;  but  Therese  put  it  away;  then  rising 
of  herself,  she  turned  round,  her  eye  fell  upon 
that  lovely  figure  in  her  long,  white  drapery, 
the  face  bent  so  earnestly  and  affectionately 
towards  her.  She  gazed  one  moment,  clasped 
her  suddenly  in  her  arms,  and  falling  upon  her 
neck,  burst  into  a  loud  passion  of  cries  and 
tears. 

Virginie,  bewildered  by  an  excess  of  feeling 
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which  she  had  never  before  witnessed,  continued 
to  kiss,  and  caress,  and  endeavour  to  comfort 
her,  but  in  vain  ;  her  lamentations  continued 
loud  and  terrible  :  at  last  they  found  words. 

"  They  are  going  to  take  thee  away,  my 
child,  and  to  kill  thee ! — Thou  art  sold,  pro- 
mised, and  given  away  to  another ;  and  they 
are  going  to  kill  thee,  my  darling — ah,  Heaven  ! 
ah,  Heaven  !" 

Virginie  was  now  white  as  her  night-dress. 

"  Sit  down,  Therese,  and  tell  me  this  terrible 
thing." 

"  Thy  father  hath  promised  thee  to  another — 
and  he  will  not  be  moved — he  is  terrible, — I 
know  him  well ;  he  is  not  to  be  moved — He.has 
promised  thee  to  another,  and  that  will  kill 
thee." 

"  But,11  said  Virginie,  who  had  begun  to 
learn  firmness  and   fortitude,  from  the  difficul- 
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ties  of  her  situation,  and  to  profit,  by  the  stern 
apprenticeship  of  sorrow,  "  it  was  in  vain  to 
promise  me,  for  my  faith  is  pledged.  I  will  do 
my  duty  by  my  father,  Therese,  but  this  is  not 
my  duty.  My  friend,  be  not  heart-broken  ; 
they  shall  not  do  this  to  me. — I  will  not  break 
my  faith  with  Victor." 

Therese  looked  up  into  her  eyes,  and  then 
passionately  kissed  her  hand. 

"  But  they  will  carry  thee  away — they  will 
take  thee  to  a  convent — they  will  imprison  thee 
for  five  long  dreary  years,  and  what  wilt  thou 
do  then  ?  Thou  wilt  submit  at  last." 

"  Five  long  years  !" 

Virginie,  in  the  confidence  of  youthful 
strength,  flinched  not,  though  she  trembled  a 
little  at  this.  She  promised  herself  that  five 
years,  nay,  that  five  ages,  should  not  subdue 
her  fortitude  ;  but  De  Vermont,  better   able  to 
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calculate  the  force  of  solitude,  persecution,  and 
persevering  tyranny,  on  a  heart  so  tender,  shud- 
dered at  the  thought. 

The  idea  of  a  five  years'  separation,  which 
to  the  inexperienced  enthusiasm  of  Virginie  ap- 
peared but  as  a  day — to  him  who  knew  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  world,  was  as  an 
eternity — as  a  final  sentence.  And  Therese, 
with  equal  despondency,  regarded  it  as  the 
destruction  of  all  her  hopes. 

Yet  what  was  to  be  doue  ? 

How  often  did  Therese  and  Victor  wander 
down  the  little  shaded  lane,  discussing  all  these 
painful  circumstances,  inventing  and  rejecting  a 
thousand  schemes  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  barbarous  tyranny.  A  post-chai>e 
and  four,  and  Gretna  Green,  are  things  not  yet 
established  in  the  manners  of  France ;  a  respect- 
ful legal  notice,  of  such  their  intention,  is,  with 
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them,  the  mode  of  marrying  in  defiance  of  their 
parents.  Rut  Virginie  was  five  years  too 
young  for  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  ;  and 
would  remain  during  this  period  in  the  power 
of  a  father,  exasperated,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  and  evidently  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
easily  converted  from  his  prejudices,  or  per- 
suaded from  his  determinations. 

"  I  think,"  said  Virginie,  "  I  could  trust 
myself,  that  neither  persecution,  nor  flattery, 
should  move  me  from  the  faith  I  have 
pledged  ;  but  my  Victor  is  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  five  years  of  his  sorrow,  how  shall  I  bear 
that ! 

"  Therese,  let  me  see  M.  Bernard  again ;  he 
is  wise,  I  will  consult  him,  since  I  cannot  see 
my  Victor  more  V 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

About   this  time  there  appeared  in  the  Paris 
papers  the  following  advertisement : — 


«  The  Palais  Royal,  November  25,  1818.— In 
that  place,  and  on  that  night,  a  prize  was  lost, 
and  won.  If  the  winner  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
resign  what  was  then  obtained,  he  should  appear 
and  make  good  his  claim  ;  or,  in  common  justice, 
release  those  under  whose  guardianship  it  re- 
mains, from  any  further  responsibility  upon  the 
subject.     Sept.  10th,  183 — " 
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In  compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Virgin ie,  Therese,  vanquishing  the  prejudices 
which  she  cherished  against  priests,  and  her 
dread  of  their  interference,  had,  at  length,  con- 
sented to  seek  M.  Bernard,  and  to  beg  of  him 
once  more  to  visit  an  apartment  which  he  had 
secretly  resolved  not  to  enter  again. 

Virginie  was  alone. — She  rose  courteously  to 
meet  him,  and,  giving  him  her  hand — 

"  Monsieur  Bernard,"  she  said,  "  this  is  very 
kind.  —  and  I  feel  ashamed  to  occasion  you 
so  much  trouble— but,  indeed,  I  do  greatly  wish 
to  consult  with  you." 

Then,  assigning  him  a  chair,  she  took  her 
place  upon  the  sofa,  and,  with  an  air  of  calmness 
and  modest  decision,  which  added  a  new  and 
singular  charm  to  the  usual  softness  of  her 
deportment,  she  thus  began  to  lay  before  him 
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the  feelings  of  a  heart  which  was  delicacy,  ten- 
derness, and  goodness  itself: — 

"  Indeed,  sir,  my  mind  is  greatly  perplexed — 
and  I  feel  a  difficulty  that  I  never  experienced 
before  in  reconciling  what  appear  to  me  con- 
flicting duties.  —  My  circumstances  have  much 
changed — since  I  saw  you  last;  great  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  my  way.  I  think  I  see  that  my 
course  of  duty  is  changed  likewise. 

"  My  faith,"  casting  down  her  eyes,  "  is 
pledged  to  him  who  is  to  be  my  husband — yet 
my  father  has  expressed  his  determination  to 
bestow  me  elsewhere — in  this,  I  think,  sir,  that 
he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  that  authority  with 
which  nature  has  entrusted  a  parent ; — and  that 
not  even  a  father  is  allowed  to  violate,  at  his 
own  will,  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  another's 
heart.  And  I  think  I  do  rightly — do  I  not, 
sir? — in  resolving  to  resist  this  last  exercise  of 
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his  power  —  to  keep  the  faith  I  have  already 
pledged — and,  above  all,  to  resist  to  the  death 
rather  than  commit  the  deep  and  treacherous 
crime  of  pledging  to  another,  before  the  face  of 
my  Maker,  that  heart  which  is  no  longer  mine 
to  give. 

"  Do  I  err,  sir?"  looking  anxiously  into  his 
eyes,  "  Do  I  err  in  resolving  thus  to  preserve  my 
fidelity  to  one — that  my  falsehood  would  make 
so  miserable  ?'' 

The  priest  gazed  upon  her  face,  beaming  with 
a  pure  and  holy  flame  of  love  and  honour. 

He  sighed  deeply — 

«  Oh,  no  !" 

"  But  my  Victor  is  uneasy,  sir, — He  is  most 
unhappy — He  cannot  confide  in  my  courage  and 
my  perseverance.  They  talk  of  shutting  me  up  for 
five  long  years  in  a  convent.  He  thinks — ah, 
he  is  deceived  !  that  five  years    can    wean  me 
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from  him — Five  thousand  could  not.  Will  you, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  think  I  am  right — Will  you 
go  to  him,  and  console  him  ;  and  give  him  that 
confidence  in  my  determination  which  he  wants. 
You  who  can  persuade  so  well — will  you  per- 
suade him  to  patience,  and  to  hope. — It  is  all 
that  is  left  to  us  now." 

"  Five  years  in  a  convent,"  repeated  Ber- 
nard,— "  In  what  convent  ?" 

"  I  believe  in  that  of  the  Ursulines,  at  Rouen," 
said  Virginie. 

"  God  forbid  !"  cried  Bernard ;  "  the  cloture 
is  strict !  the  prison  is  silent  and  dark  !  The  cry 
of  the  victim  reaches  no  mortal  ear.  The  Lord 
delays  his  vengeance. —  ....  No,  Mademoiselle 
de  Montalembert,  you  must  not  go  there. — I 
speak  of  no  mysterious  horrors,  I  believe  they 
have  long  ceased  to  exist.  But  to  be  separated 
from  us  all — to  be  immured,  without  the  possibi- 
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lity  of  communication  with  any  living  friend  ! — 
To  suffer  all  those  tortures  of  the  mind,  which  a 
mind  such  as  yours  is  constituted  to  endure  ! — " 

"  Yet,"  said  she,  "  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand 
times  will  I  endure  them,  rather  than  give  my 
hand  to  one,  whom  my  heart  disavows." 

"  Your  hand  without  your  heart  !" — Bernard 
shuddered. 

There  was,  after  this,  a  long  pause ;  during 
which  the  eyes  of  Virginie  were  anxiously  fixed 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  priest,  en- 
deavouring to  decipher  those  troubled  characters 
of  pain,  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  which  passed, 
like  clouds,  over  it.  He  on  his  part  was  lost  in  re- 
flection, and  appeared  insensible  of  her  presence; 
like  one  engaged  in  deep  debate  with  himself. 

From  time  to  time  he  sighed  deeply. —  At 
length,  rousing  his  spirits,  as  a  man  shakes  off  a 
fearful  dream,  or  rather,  as  a  man  emancipates 
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himself,  bv  a  determined  effort,  from  a  train  of 
thought  which  he  is  resolved  to  banish,  he  sud- 
denly raised  himself,  and  said, 

"  Forgive  me,  Mademoiselle  de  Montalem- 
bert — This  subject  seems  to  require  much  consi- 
deration— And  yet,  perhaps,  courageous  deci- 
sion would  be  better.  .  .  ." 

He  mused — he  hesitated — the  expression  of 
his  countenance  became  more  and  more  troubled 
and  uncertain — at  length,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  suddenly  taken  his  resolution,  he  rose, 
and  said, 

"  There  is  only  one  way — I  will  dare  it — 
Good  night  !  —  If  Therese  will  walk  on  the 
bridge  this  evening  about  eight  o'clock,  she 
shall  hear  of  me." 

"  Are  you  going  so  soon  ?"  said  Virginie, 
looking  much  disappointed.  "  You  do  not,  as 
you  did  the  last  time,  leave  me  with  a  fresh  in- 
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fusion  of  courage.  You  break  off  this  very  sud- 
denly :  you  think  me  wrong  perhaps?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground 
— and  speaking  much  like  one  in  a  dream — "No, 
no — I  am  going  to  secure  his  happiness.  .  .  ." 

He  stopped — sat  down  again — fixed  his  eyes 
wistfully  upon  her — seemed  about  to  speak  ;  but 
the  words  died  away  inarticulate. 

At  length  rising,  with  a  renewed  effort — 

"  You  will  send  Therese,"  was  all  he  said — 

And  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

His  steps  were  faltering  and  uncertain ;  he 
stumbled  as  he  crossed  the  threshold — he  tottered 
like  one  in  a  palsy,  every  limb  seemed  to  refuse 
its  office.  It  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that 
he  made  his  way  to  the  little  valley  where  stood 
the  house  of  Pierre. 

Arrived,  he  looked  round,  and  found  what  he 
sought.   De  Vermont,  agitated,  restless,  disconso- 
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late,  and  dissatisfied,  was  walking  to  and  fro 
under  his  favourite  elm  trees.  It  was  a  dark  gusty 
evening  of  autumn ;  the  black  clouds  were  driving 
gloom ilv  across  the  skv,  and  the  wind,  from 
time  to  time,  swept  howling  down  the  valley, 
swaying  the  dark  trees  from  side  to  side — and 
well  harmonizing  with  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
as,  absorbed  in  painful  and  anxious  thought,  he 
continued  his  perambulations.  It  was  by  this 
time  late,  and  the  light  was  so  much  obscured 
under  the  trees,  that  the  countenance  of  M. 
Bernard  was  nearly  hidden ;  as  walking  sud- 
denly up  to  Victor,  he  addressed  him  in  that 
hurried  and  almost  sharp  tone  of  voice  which 
is  the  sure  symptom  of  nerves  much  shaken  : 

"  M.  de  Vermont !" 

"  M.  Bernard  !" — said  Victor,  surprised  ;  and, 
turning  round  with  that  feeling  of  irritation 
which  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
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when  the  thoughts  are  engaged  in  subjects  of 
intense  interest — "  Is  it  you  ! — I  hope  you  are 
well. — At  any  other  time — I  should  be  most 
happy  to  profit  by  your  society  ....  But — for- 
give me — at  present  I  am  so  wretchedly  unhappy, 
that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  endure  the 
torture  of  making  company  for  five  minutes 
together. — Excuse  my  frankness,  or  rudeness — 
there  are  times  when  we  spurn  at  ceremony; 
and  dare  to  do  what  we  wish,  and  to  speak  what 
we  feel." 

"  I  would  be  the  last,"  said  Bernard,  "  to  dis- 
turb you  at  this  moment — but  I  come  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Victor,  "  from  her  ! — What  of 
her  ? — What  can  she  send  ? — What  can  she  sav  ? 

at 

— that  can  relieve  my  mind  from  the  horrible 
anxiety  I  suffer  ?" 

Bernard,  during  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
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tion,  seemed  to  have  entirely  lost  his  usual 
urbanity  and  eloquence  ;  he  articulated  with 
difficulty,  and  as  if  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth. 

"  M.  de  Vermont,"  he  began,  "  I  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  present  situation  of 
this  unhappy  affair,  and  with  the  determination 
which  the  Marquis  de  Montalembert  has  an- 
nounced.— He  has  resolved  to  place  his  daughter 
in  a  convent  for  five  years,  and  preparations 
are  making  for  her  immediate  removal." 

"  Preparations  already  made  for  her  imme- 
diate removal! — Good  Heavens!  you  cannot 
mean  it ! — The  infatuated  tyrant !"  interrupted, 
or  rather  exclaimed  Victor — for  Bernard,  who 
did  not  seem  to  hear,  even  that  he  spoke,  con- 
tinued his  discourse  in  a  manner  more  resembling 
that  of  one   repeating  a  hateful  lesson  conned 
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by  rote,  than  of  a  man  engaged  in  living  col- 
loquy. 

"  Now,  as  I  know  what  a  five  years'  im- 
prisonment in  a  convent  is  likely  to  prove,"  with 
a  slight  shudder,  "  I  am  come  to  propose  an 
expedient." 

"  Five  years  in  a  convent ! — Five  years  in 
a  convent !"  repeated  Victor,  in  a  deplorable  tone 
of  voice  —  "  An  eternity  of  separation  and  suf- 
fering for  us  both  !  —  My  Virginie  ! — what  will 
become  of  thee ! — What  will  become  of  me  ! — " 

"  The  only  expedient  which  I  can  propose," 
continued  the  priest,  still  speaking  in  the  same 
strange  unnatural  manner — "  The  only  expe- 
dient which  suggests  itself  to  me,  for  obviating 
the  effects  of  this  proceeding,  and  rescuing  her 
from  the  destruction  which  I  see  impending,  is — 
But  is  it  not  most  strange  that  I,"  interrupting 
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himself,  "  should  be  the  proposer  of  it  ? — I — who 
ought  to  strengthen,  not  to  relax  the  bonds  of 
filial  duty  !  —  Yet  what  remains  —  there  is  no 
alternative — It  must  be  done " 

He  approached  nearer  to  Victor,  who  anxi- 
ously expected  what  was  to  come  next. 

"  M.  de  Vermont,  there  is  but  one  way  of 
rescuing  her — You  must  marry  her  immedi- 
ately   " 

The  last  words  left  his  breast  as  if  forced  from 
it  by  a  convulsion. 

"  Marry  her  !"  exclaimed  Victor,  "  Oh,  Ber- 
nard !  what  are  you  saying  ? — Marry  her  ! — Oh, 
thankfully  ! — joyfully  ! — but  how  can  that  by 
possibility  be  done  ?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Bernard,  "  this  cannot  be 
done  according  to  legal,  but  it  may  according 
to  religious,  forms  ; — and  my  impression  is,  that 
such  a  marriage,  imperfect  as  it  might  be,  would 

vol.  hi.  F 
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be  sufficient  to  secure  this  unhappy  young  lady 
from  becoming  the  victim  of  a  resolution  stronger 
than  her  own. —  I  therefore  come  to  offer  my 
services  to  perform  that  ceremony,  which,  though 
insufficient  to  bind  you  inseparably,  may  be 
enough  to  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  your  final  separation ;  and,  at  least,  to  pre- 
serve the  tender  conscience  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalembert,  from  being  unduly  influenced  by 
false  impressions  of  duty. 

"  This  proposal,  I  own,  comes  strangely  from 
one  of  my  profession  ; — .  .  .  but — excuse  the  dis- 
order with  which  I  speak — wrong,  or  right,  I 
have  made  it." 

Victor  started  from  a  seat  on  which  he  had 
thrown  himself. 

"  Will  she  consent  ?  It  is  the  only  way  to 
save  her. — Oh,  Bernard  !  how  shall  I  ever  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  this  generous  disregard 
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of  scruples  !  Let  her  but  be  mine  !  —  half 
mine  !  I  will  soon  find  a  way  to  bring  her  be- 
fore M.  le  Maire,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  this  preposterous  father.  Oh,  Ber- 
nard !  you  are  sent  to  save  us  in  our  utmost 
need." 


1  What  a  poor  fool  I  felt  myself,'  said  Victor, 
as  he  described  this  scene  in  his  letters.  '  Here 
was  this  young  priest  actually  planning  a  secret 
marriage,  plunging  head  and  ears  into  the  ro- 
mance at  once  ;  while  I  had  been  stroaming  like 
an  idiot  up  and  down  this  meadow  of  mine  for 
four  and  twenty  hours,  bemoaning  my  fate,  and 
abandoning  her  and  myself  to  despair,  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  for  her  rescue. 

'  To-morrow  night,  for  so  it  is  actually  ar- 
ranged between  us,  within  the  dear  little  cottage 
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where  Madeleine  lives,  will  Bernard  perform 
those  rites  which  every  good  Catholic, — and  my 
sweet  one  is  an  excellent  Catholic, — think  far 
more  binding  than  your  civil  forms. 

'  Let  me  hold  her  by  those,  and  I  defy  all  the 
father  confessors  in  France  to  persuade  her  that 
she  is  not  legitimately  mine,  and  only  mine.' 


The  bridge  at  which  the  Priest  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  Therese,  was  a  little  rustic 
arch,  thrown  over  one  of  those  clear,  sparkling 
streams,  which,  gushing  rapidly  from  the  adja- 
cent hills,  ran  cheerfully  coursing  to  the  sea, 
glittering  in  the  sun  like  liquid  diamonds.  Now, 
however,  its  aspect  black  and  lurid,  swelled  by 
recent  rains,  and  reflecting  the  dark  clouds  that, 
hanging  around  the  heavens,  curtained  the  faint 
moon  and  stars,  seemed  as  it  were  a  reflection 
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of  the  mournful  darkness  which  shrouded  the 
bosom  of  M.  Bernard. 

He  stood,  leaning  over  the  battlements,  wait- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  Therese,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  darkly-flowing  water — emblem  of  life, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  that  moment  of  de- 
spondency; when  deserted  by  that,  which  some 
have  termed  our  better  angel,  (a  term  not  with- 
out great  significancy,)  his  mind  became  a  prey 
to  that  gloomy  dissatisfaction  which  visits,  alas  ! 
at  times,  the  best. 

The  veil  shall  not  be  lifted  to  display  the 
weakness  of  this  good  and  pious  man ;  nor  shall 
his  sufferings  be  made  a  picture,  to  amuse  the 
curious  eye.  The  sentiment  which  had  till 
then  lain  silent  and  unnoticed  in  his  bosom,  had 
been  awakened  as  it  were  to  life  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  return,  made  upon  himself, 
when  the   idea  of  that  fair   being,   whom   as    a 
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star  shining  in  some  distant  sphere,  he  had 
loved  and  worshipped  without  a  thought  un- 
worthy— was  to  be  bestowed — to  be  given  away 
to  another  !  and  by  his  hand  ! — and  the  strange, 
and,  to  him,  unaccountable,  disorder  of  his  feel- 
ings, shook  him  to  the  very  centre  of  the  soul. 

Ignorant  of  the  bitter  force  of  the  passions, 
he  was  unable  to  analyze  or  to  understand  the 
mingled  emotions  of  jealousy,  envy,  discontent, 
and  despair,  which  arose  within  his  bosom ;  wring- 
ing it  with  an  intensity  of  anguish,  happily  little 
to  be  understood  by  those  who,  in  the  thousand 
channels  of  domestic  tenderness,  of  pleasant 
friendships,  and  of  cheerful  hopes,  sluice  off,  as 
it  were,  these  dark  torrents,  and  abate,  if  they 
cannot  altogether  allay,  their  bitterness. 

Dread  was  the  contest,  yet  he  faltered  not  in 
his  purpose :  with  the  same  heroic  determi- 
nation  with  which  he   would    have   consented 
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to  have  been  bound  to  the  stake,  rather  than  to 
forfeit  a  principle,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
path  before  him  unflinchingly. 

Thorny  it  was,  and  without  consolation,  for 
earthly  passion  had  invaded  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  divinity  within  had  fled, — that  generous 
glow,  which  warms — that  ineffable  joy  of  a 
good  conscience  —  the  first  and  sweetest  of 
those  blessings,  with  which  the  benevolent 
Creator  hath  endowed  the  gem  of  this,  his 
lower  world,  the  human  heart — had  vanished 
before  the,  to  him,  unintelligible  confusion  of 
feelings  which  harassed  and  disordered  him — 
Yet  even,  here,  years  past  in  the  practice  of 
virtue  were  not  without  their  reward ; — the 
light,  though  darkened,  could  not  be  effaced; 
still  dimly  shone  the  beacon  through  the  storm. 

Habit,  which  influences  even  the  dreamer  and 
the  insane,    lost  not   its   power,   in   these  mo- 
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ments  of  disorder :  tottering  and  uncertain  his 
steps,  he  still  was  guided  in  the  narrow  path — 
his  feelings  all  amiss  and  astray,  he  did  right. 

Therese  might  now  be  seen  walking  down 
the  lane,  that  led  to  the  bridge  where  the  Priest 
was  standing.  She  seemed  in  no  very  pleasant 
humour. 

Therese,  as  it  has  been  said,  nourished  a  most 
particular  dislike  and  distrust  for  the  priests  of 
her  country's  persuasion  ;  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
altogether  without  reason  ; — and  she  deprecated 
their  interference  in  domestic  affairs,  as  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  evils.  Bernard  was  more 
tolerable  to  her  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  com- 
munity, but  she  distrusted  even  him;  and  the 
influence  which  he  had,  during  the  late  events, 
appeared  to  exercise  over  Virginie's  mind,  had 
not  served  to  abate  this  feeling. 

There  might  be,  perhaps,  a  little  feeling  of  jea- 
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lousy  mingled  indistinctly  with  this,  for  even  the 
generous  affection  of  Therese  could  not  altoge- 
ther escape  the  influence  of  that  infirmity,  and 
it  did  not  tend  to  sweeten  her  temper. 

"  Why  do  you  brino;  me  out  all  this  way?" 
she  began,  with  more  acid  in  her  tones  than 
was  usual,  even  when  she  was  displeased.  "  You 
know  well  enough,  that  I  can,  by  no  possibility, 
expect  anything  from  you  /" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  in  a  melancholy  and  sub- 
dued voice. 

"  Oh  you  priests  ! — it  is  your  trade  of 
course — These  virgin  sacrifices  are  most  pious 
doings  in  your  eyes.  Of  course,  if  she  goes  to 
a  convent,  all  will  be  as  it  should  be." 

"  I  will  never  be  the  means  of  placing  her 
in  a  convent." 

"  You  wont ! — Then  what  will  you  do?" 

"  I  will  marry  her,"  speaking  with  that  slow 

f  3 
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distinctness  which  attends  the  attempt  to  over- 
come imperfect  articulation,  "  to  M.  de  Ver- 
mont, to-morrow  evening  !" 

Therese  started  back,  and  clasped  her  hands, 
with  an  eager  expression  of  surprise  and  joy — 
"  You  cannot  mean  it !" 

"I  do,"  said  he,  in  a  grave  tone,  while  a  me- 
lancholy smile  beamed  with  a  chill,  watery  ra- 
diance over  his  fallen  countenance — "  much 
as  you  may  discredit  it;  and  if  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalembert  will  walk  down  to  Madeleine's 
cottage  to-morrow  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  I 
will  unite  her,  as  far  as  the  ceremonies  of  her 
religion  can  unite  her,  with  one  worthy,  I 
trust,  of  the  unspeakable  confidence  about  to  be 
bestowed  upon  him." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  slowly 
away. 

Therese  watched  his  dark  flowing  garments, 
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as  he  hastily  passed  through  the  thickets  that 
covered  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  he  sweeped 
through  and  between  them,  pushing  them  this 
way  and  that  with  an  impatience  of  gesture,  in 
sad  contrast  with  his  usual  gentle  calmness  of 
demeanour.  He  made  way  so  rapidly,  however, 
that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  Therese 
returned  in  an  ectasy  of  delight  to  the  chateau. 

Bernard  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  shrubs, 
breaking  through  the  brambles  and  twisted 
plants  that  obstructed  his  way. 

Arrived  where  no  eye  could  pierce — did  he 
sit  as  had  been  his  custom — to  gather  com- 
posure of  spirit  by  quiet  reflection,  and  imbibe 
fresh  courage  for  the  struggle  before  him  ? — 
Stretched  on  the  cold  earth, — his  arms  crossed 
above  his  head, — his  locks,  usually  parted  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  young  St.  John,  now  wildly 
scattered,   he  lay — engaged   in  that  fiercest   of 
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contests,  the  struggles  of  the  divine  and  god-like 
will  against  those  dire  spiritual  foes  of  man — 
the  mysterious  demons  from  within. 

The  agony  was  bitter  —  enough,  it  was 
effectual — the  sacrifice  was  completed. 

Vows  more  holy  —  more  worthy  of  Him  to 
whom  they  were  offered,  were  made. 

He  rose  from  the  earth,  strengthened  and 
encouraged. 

But,  though  the  immortal  within  had  tri- 
umphed, the  frail  temple  wherein  it  dwelt  came 
out  miserably  shattered  from  the  contest;  the 
rebel  blood  yet  knocked  and  fluttered  at  the 
heart ;  and  a  weight,  as  if  of  iron,  pressed  upon 
the  burning  brow. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  upon  the  following  day,  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  an  elegant  coupe, 
with  four  post-horses,  postillions  in  blue  and 
scarlet  jackets,  laced  hats,  bare  legs  stuffed 
(according  to  custom  immemorial)  into  their 
enormous  jack-boots — whips  high  brandished, 
and  loud  cracking  in  the  air — their  steeds,  scam- 
pering from  side  to  side  in  all  the  wild  liberty 
of  long,  loose  rope  harness, — drove  at  full  gallop 
up  to  the  great  entrance  of  the  silent,  dreary 
chateau  de  Montalembert. 
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Two  piqueurs,  in  liveries,  gay  and  gaudy,  of 
blue,  orange,  and  silver,  fashioned  according  to 
the  last  mode  of  Parisian  taste  in  these  matters, 
preceded  the  carriage ;  one  of  whom,  dismount- 
ing with  a  prodigious  air  of  hurry  and  import- 
ance, applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  castle 
bell.  The  bell,  heavy,  ponderous,  and  solemn  of 
tone,  awakened  with  reluctance  from  the  long 
slumber  of  many  years ;  and  rocking  uneasily  to 
the  sharp  and  hasty  pulls  of  the  jockey,  made  the 
old  walls  ring  again  with  loud  and  dissonant 
clangour  ; — scaring  the  innocent  birds,  who  had 
long  settled  quietly  in  the  eaves,  from  then- 
dwellings  ;  startling  the  herdsman,  even  on  the 
distant  hills ;  and  terrifying  old  Paul  (who 
with  little  employment  in  his  original  vocation 
of  porter,  officiated  as  sweeper  and  weeder, )  out 
of  his  green  retreats  in  the  garden. 

Shouldering  his  everlasting  broom,  the  poor 
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old  man  ran,  as  fast  as  his  failing  and  trembling 
knees  could  carry  him,  to  the  great  entrance ; 
and,  opening  a  little  wicket  on  the  side  of  the 
greater  gate,  he  presented  his  small  withered 
face,  where  still  the  frosty  red  lingered  —  his 
snow  white  hair  confined  in  a  queue  —  his 
attenuated  figure,  and  hose  "  a  world  too  wide," 
before  the  gay,  gallant  footman  of  the  Chaussee 
D'Antin. 

Amazed  at  the  splendour  he  beheld,  the  poor 
old  fellow  stood  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  dazzled, 
as  if  the  sun  had  been  shining  in  his  eyes.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  rallied  his  spirits,  and  lifting 
up  his  shrill,  treble  pipes,  inquired, 

"  Who  was  there  ?" 

"  M.  Guibert,  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  de 
Montalembert," 

Was  the  reply   of  a  most  magnificent  cox- 
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comb,  who  sat  lounging  at  his  ease  behind  the 
carriage. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  M.  le  Marquis  be 
at  home,"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice  quivering 
with  the  trembling  accents  of  age,  that  has  been 
long  unused  to  communication  with  strangers  ; 
"  but  I  will  go  see." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  my  good 
father,"  said  a  gentleman  within  the  coupe,  now 
letting  down  the  glass,  and  putting  his  head  out 
of  the  window  ;  "  The  Marquis  will  be  at  home 
to  me. — So  open  the  gates,  and  let  my  carriage 


come  in." 


The  porter,  long  unaccustomed  to  the  eti- 
quettes of  his  office,  submitted  in  silence  to 
the  command  he  had  received ;  and  began  endea- 
vouring with  his  feeble  hands  to  lift  the  rusted 
bolts  which  fastened  the  splendid  folds  of  richly 
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twisted  iron  work,  for  so  many  years  unclosed, 
— A  task  far  beyond  his  powers ;  but  the  gay 
piquews,  giving  their  horses  to  the  postillions, 
flew  to  his  assistance,  and  applied  their  more 
effectual  strength  to  bar  and  bolt. 

Slow,  on  their  creaking  hinges,  swung  the 
ponderous  doors.  —  The  postillions  once  more 
waved  and  cracked  their  whips  on  high  ; — the 
horses  pranced,  curvetted,  and  ran  this  way  and 
that, — and  M.  Guibert,  in  his  coupe  and  four, 
dashed  full  gallop  through  the  grass-grown  and 
desolate  court-yard,  and  stopped,  with  a  flourish, 
before  the  grand  front  of  the  silent,  mourn- 
ful, weather-stained,  yet  still  magnificent,  cha- 
teau. 

The  pointed  towers,  the  long  large  windows, 
the  flanking  stables  and  out-houses,  the  seig- 
neurial  pigeon-house;  all  still — cold — dreary — 
and  presenting  the  strongest  possible  contrast 
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with  the  gaudy,  bustling,  flashy  appearance  of 
the  company  —  master  and  servants,  horses 
and  postillions,  which  had,  with  such  sudden 
irruption,  disturbed  its  tranquillity. 

The  unusual,  almost  astounding  clang  of  the 
great  bell,  had  already  summoned  M.  Cham- 
pagne to  the  hall  door.  Impatiently  and  anxi- 
ously he  looked  through  the  side  windows,  and 
discerning  the  extraordinary  apparition  which 
had  produced  this  extraordinary  summons,  he 
made  haste  to  undo  lock,  bolt,  and  bar — to 
throw  open  the  dark  panels  of  gilded  oak,  and 
to  present  himself  at  the  top  of  the  wide  stone 
steps,  to  receive  these  unexpected  guests. 

He  stood  in  a  flutter,  between  terror,  surprise, 
and  joy ;  when  now,  after,  may  be,  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  of  total  abstinence,  his  eyes  were 
once  more  saluted  by  the  perspective  of  a 
genuine  Parisian  coupe,  approaching,  as  he  ex- 
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pressed  himself,   in   a  manner  "  tout  comme  il 
fata" 

There  he  stood — in  the  calm  dignity  of  head 
domestic  of  the  household,  expecting  the  usual 
demand  of,  "  M.  le  Marquis,  est  il  visible  ?" 

But  M.  Guibert  waited  for  no  such  ceremony ; 
signing  to  his  servants  to  open  the  carriage  door, 
he  descended  without  further  preamble — and, 
mounting  the  steps  with  the  agility  of  a  very 
well-set  gentleman  of  fifty-five,  prepared  to  en- 
ter the  house,  saying  to  M.  Champagne,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  careless  indifference, 

"  Tell  M.  de  Montalembert  that  M.  Guibert 
is  come." 

And  so  saying,  he  walked  straight  into 
the  house,  following  Champagne,  who,  per- 
fectly astounded  at  this  cavalier  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, made  full  speed  for  the  apartment  of 
the  Marquis. 
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"  M.  Guibert  is  come  !"— cried  Champagne, 
as  commanded,  in  a  loud  clear  voice. 

And  he  flung  open  the  library  door. 

But,  not  Don  Juan,  when  the  statue  of  the 
Commander,  all  palpable  in  living  stone,  pre- 
sented itself  in  acceptance  of  his  invitation, 
could  feel,  or  could  appear  so  transfixed  with 
surprise  and  horror,  as  did  the  Marquis,  when 
this  rather  ordinary -looking,  and  very  well- 
dressed  French  gentleman  walked  into  the 
room. 

He  started  from  his  chair,  his  eyes  distended 
with  astonishment,  his  hair  almost  erect,  his  arms 
stretched  out,  as  if  to  wave  from  him  some  hor- 
rible vision. 

There  he  stood,  like  some  fine  tragic  actor, 
arrested  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  distress  and  dis- 
may; while  M.  Guibert,  without  appearing  to 
regard,  or  even  to  perceive  the  passion  he  had 
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excited,  entered  the  apartment  with  the  utmost 
sang-froid,  and,  approaching  the  Marquis,  sa- 
luted .him  in  a  manner  rather  familiar  than  cor- 
dial, saying, — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  warning — it  was  not 
thrown  away,  you  see.  I  quite  agree  with  you — 
it  was  high  time  that  I  should  appear.  The 
peach  must  be  ripe,  and  it  is  better  plucked. 
Such  things  ill  bear  keeping — I  quite  agree  with 
you,  and  so — me  voila  /" 

The  offended  pride — the  loathing — the  detes- 
tation— which  this  address  appeared  to  excite  in 
the  bosom  of  the  haughty  Marquis,  mocks  de- 
scription. Much  of  it  found  expression  in  his 
countenance,  as,  recovering  his  usual  attitude,  he 
drew  himself  up  to  receive  his  guest ;  far  more 
was,  however,  by  an  evident  effort,  repressed. 

It    was  plain   that    Monsieur  Guibert,  how- 
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ever  great  a  stranger  he  might  be  to  Champagne, 
was  no  stranger  to  his  master — and  that,  though 
a  most  unwelcome,  he  was  not  altogether  an 
unexpected,  guest.  It  was  evident,  too,  that 
haughty  and  arrogant  as  was  Montalembert's 
usual  manner  to  those  that  he  disliked,  he  did 
not  choose  to  display  this  in  full  perfection 
upon  this  occasion.  Cold  he  looked,  and  dis- 
tant he  tried  to  look ;  but  his  usual  insulting 
pride  had  forsaken  him. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Marquis  did  not  care  to  offend  M.  Guibert; 
who,  apparently  careless  whether  he  pleased  or 
not,  and  appearing  to  use  towards,  and  to  expect 
as  little  ceremony  from,  Montalembert,  as  if  they 
had  parted  but  the  night  before  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms ; — without  waiting  for  a  reply,  or, 
indeed,  allowing  time  for  the  Marquis  to  make 
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one, — whilst  slightly  striking  the  dust  from  his 
boots,  with  an  elegant  cane  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  thus  continued  : — 

"  No  doubt,  you  have  duly  received  those 
annual  letters  with  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
refreshing  your  memory." 

Montalembert  nodded. 

"  And  you  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  I  have 
not  made  my  appearance  earlier — But  security 
and  indifference,  in  matters  belonging  to  the 
court  of  love,  or  rather  of  Hymen,  are,  you  know, 
convertible  terms. —  I  believe  I  relied  upon  your 
honour,"  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the 
word,  "  and,  in  this  reliance,  thought  it  as  well 
to  enjoy  life,  en  garcon,  whilst  garcon  I  re- 
mained, without  plaguing  myself  with  the  ten 
thousand  odd  ideas,  to  which  a  visit  at  your 
castle  might  have  given  rise.  —  My  destiny 
being  as  irrevocably  fixed  as  that  of  any  prince 
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married  in  his  swaddling  clothes,  it  was  useless 
to  bother  myself  with  the  image  of  my  pretendue, 
which,  I  confess,  it  would  have  annoyed  me  to 
find  unpleasing — for  I  have  never  washed  the 
romance  thoroughly  out  of  my  composition, 
and,  I  fear,  I  never  shall. — Fantastic  ideas  of 
domestic  happiness — a  perfect  dream,  I  own,  in 
our  days — will  at  times  perplex  me. . .  .1  have 
spared  myself,  however,  all  uneasiness  upon  that 
head  by  preserving  a  resolute  ignorance  upon 
the  subject ;  and  now,  I  am  come,  as  well  pre- 
pared to  jump  in  blindfold,  as  any  well-disci- 
plined aristocrat  of  you  all." 

The  Marquis  had  been  silent  during  this 
harangue,  not  so  much  from  indisposition,  as 
from  absolute  incapacity  to  speak  —  he  was 
positively  choked  and  rendered  speechless,  by 
the  host  of  emotions  that  were  struggling  within 
his  bosom.    When  at  length,  however,  M.  Gui- 
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bert  came  to  an  end,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to 
conceal,  if  not  to  conquer,  his  feelings ;  and 
that  pride  which,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good, 
never  deserted  him,  coming  to  his  assistance,  he 
was  enabled  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  dignity  of  external  politeness  at  least. 

So  he  began  to  pay  some  of  those  trivial  com- 
pliments, with  which  one  gentleman  greets  an- 
other, with  whom  he  is  only  slightly  acquainted  \ 
endeavouring  thus  to  establish  a  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  audacious  guest — but  M. 
Guibert  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  take  it  so. 

"  I  have  travelled,"  he  continued,  in  reply  to 
some  trifling  inquiry  of  this  nature,  "  without 
stopping — for,  'faith,  when  I  saw  your  notice,  I 
began  to  suspect  that  some  flies  were  buzzing 
about  my  rose.  Now,  as  among  my  other  good 
qualities,  I  pique  myself  upon  being  furiously 
jealous,  this  did  not  suit  me  at  all— especially 

vol.  in.  g 
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as,  according  to  mv  above  confession,  I  have 
occasionally  indulged  in  certain  romantic  dreams 
of  domestic  happiness — that  is  to  say,  should  I 
prove  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  young  lady  to 
my  taste  " —  .  .  . 

"  M.  Guibert,"  said  the  Marquis,  now  pushed 
beyond  his  patience,  "  it  is  very  long  since  you 
and  I  met — I  am  in  your  power,  sir,  I  acknow- 
ledge it — but  this  grimalkin  way  of  tormenting 
my  feelings  does  not  suit  me." 

"  Your  feelings!  "  said  Guibert — "  Oh  \  I  had 
forgotten  that  you  had  feelings  ! —  ....  The 
effect  of  solitude; — Bad  thing!  shutting  yourself 
up  in  this  absurd  manner — nurses  feeling — J  beg 
your  pardon.  This  (rising  and  walking  to  the 
window)  really  might  be  made  a  beautiful  place 
of  yours,  if  you  could  persuade  yourself  to  do 
away  with  all  this  French  gardening.  The  English 
taste  seems  to  be  advancing  among  us — a  good 
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thing,  if  it  bring  us  down  to  our  estates — but 
you  seem  to  have  buried  yourself  here,  till  you 
really  know  nothing.  Bad  gardening  —  bad 
farming — poor  stock — no  population — no  in- 
dustry— wooden  shoes — miserable  roads — fields 
in  wretched  order — no  alternation  of  crops — 
....  The  advances  they  are  making  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  really  wonderful ; 
but  here  you  are  ages  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Semi-barbarous,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  miserable  dens  called  houses,  which  one  sees 
in  your  dog-holes,  misnamed  hamlets, — bad — 
bad — all  very  bad." 

M.  Guibert  ran  on  to  himself: — it  was  well; 
Montalembert  was  again  choking,  with  the  mi- 
serable irritation  of  feeling  which  this  discourse 
called  up.  He  sat,  as  if  the  agonies  of  ages 
were  concentrated  in  the  present  moment,  those 
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agonies  rendered  yet  more  terrible  by  the  deadly 
struggle  to  conceal  them. 

However,  after  a  few  seconds,  he  seemed 
once  more  to  have  taken  his  resolution,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  window,  willing  at  any  expense 
of  effort  to  ward  off  one  subject  at  least,  he  said 
something  about  the  view,  or  the  trees,  or  the 
hills,  or  the  state  of  France,  and  so  at  last  he 
got  to  politics — a  good  subject,  in  so  far  that 
there  seemed  not  the  slightest  danger  that  he 
and  M.  Guibert  should,  on  this,  ever  come  to  a 
conclusion ;  at  least  to  that  conclusion  which 
arises  from  harmony  of  views. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montalembert  was  an  exaggerated  ultra- 
royalist;  and  that  his  opinions,  exasperated  by 
solitary  musings,  went  even  beyond  the  preju- 
dices of  the  most  prejudiced  of  his  day. 
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M.  Guibert,  on  the  contrary,  professed  the 
utmost  liberalism,  in  every  sense  in  which  that 
word  can  be  used  or  misused.  No  latitude  of 
opinion  was  too  wide  for  him — were  it  in  reli- 
gion, in  politics,  in  manners,  or  in  morals.  He 
regarded  religion  with  that  daring,  contemptu- 
ous indifference,  which  it  is  the  disgraceful 
fashion  of  his  times  and  country  to  avow.  That 
marvellous  blindness  to  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject ;  its  appalling  mysteries,  its  illimit- 
able powers,  which,  natural  as  it  may  appear 
amid  the  lively  flutter  of  a  profligate  court,  such 
as  theirs  once  was — strikes  us  with  sorrow  and 
wonder  in  these  days  of  earnestness  and  good 
faith. 

In  politics  a  republican  and  a  democrat,  he 
advocated  the  rights  of  man,  to  an  extent  that 
might  destroy  all  right  save  that  of  the  strong- 
est— and  that   darling  chimera   of  the   French, 
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equality,  almost  with  as  much  consistency  as 
Procrustes  himself — and,  aided  by  a  clear  intel- 
lect, and  natural  hardihood  of  character,  unen- 
feebled  by  those  weaknesses  of  delicacy  and  sen- 
sibility which  perplex  the  proceedings  of  many 
honest  theorists,  he  actually  carried  these  his 
professions  of  contempt  for  worldly  distinctions, 
and  their  professors,  into  practice. — That  is  to 
say,  professing  to  hold  the  illusions  of  rank, 
wealth,  ancestry,  high  blood,  and  fine  manners, 
in  the  utmost  disregard, — his  ways  of  behaving 
to  those  so  endowed,  were,  as  it  may  be  seen, 
pretty  exactly  in  conformity  with  his  professions. 
The  Marquis  de  Montalembert,  as  such,  was 
nothing  to  him.  As  an  individual,  he  had  seen 
little  to  respect  in  him  ;  and,  most  assuredly,  as 
a  marquis  he  had  no  idea  of  paying  him  any  re- 
spect. Man  to  man,  he  knew  himself  to  be  the 
superior,   in  wit  and  wisdom,  and,  may  be,  in 
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morals ;  and  he  treated  him   as  he  considered 
him,   very  much  like  an  inferior. 

He  wanted  imagination  to  invest  a  nobleman, 
of  ancient  family,  with  any  of  that  lustre  which 
clings  round  the  memory  of  great  names  and  of 
long  descent ;  nor  had  he  sensibility  to  divine  all 
the  infinite  susceptibilities  to  pain,  which,  the 
consequence  of  habitual  distinction,  lays  its  pos- 
sessors so  cruelly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those 
endowed  with — "  le  terrible  don  de  la  famili- 
arite." 

Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Guibert, 
in  his  disregard  of  artificial  distinctions,  was 
possessed  by  the  almost  child-like  enthusiasm  of 
the  philanthropical  levellers  of  eighty-nine ;  or  by 
the  fierce,  gloomy,  yet  honest,  fanaticism  of 
ninety-three — he  was  a  republican  of  his  own 
era,  and  of  his  own  times ;  possessing,  in  its  full 
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extent,  the  luxurious,  dandy,  affected,  egotistical 
spirit  of  his  age. 

He  was  not  one,  in  a  moment  of  ardent  emu- 
lation, to  fling  down  the  advantages  he  himself 
possessed,  under  a  generous  impression  of  the 
injustice  of  such  advantages;  he  was  not  one 
to  shew  his  contempt  for  wealth  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  habits,  or  the  temperance  of 
his  own  desires — no  bread  and  cresses  for  him. 

It  is  true,  he  despised  all  those  distinctions 
which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  ima- 
gination alone ;  but  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  those  more  gross  and  sensible  ones, 
which  can  be  counted,  weighed,  and  bartered. 
S  o  that  although  he  could  not  fairly  be  said  to  re- 
spect or  honour  any  other  man  for  being  wealthy, 
nothing  did  M.  Guibert  despise  less,  as  related 
to  himself,  than  a  good  estate.     And  though,  to 
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do  him  justice,  he  was  neither  to  be  imposed  upon 
nor  dazzled,  by  elegant  equipages,  brocade 
hangings,  nor  services  of  plate — he  possessed,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  very  elegant  coupe  of  his  own — 
his  house  might  have  been  cited  as  the  model  of 
elaborate  luxury — and  his  table,  that  most  im- 
portant  of  all  modern  considerations,  might  have 
tempted  the  epicurism  of  Talleyrand  the  great 
himself.  Likewise,  M.  Guibert  never  encou- 
raged the  slightest  approach  to  familiarity  on 
the  part  of  his  inferiors : — So  far  as  regarded  his 
own  domestic  arrangements,  no  man  had  juster 
views  of  the  propriety  and  the  advantages  of 
proper  subordination  than  he. 

The  Marquis  and  M.  Guibert  radically  dis- 
agreed, upon  almost  every  point  which  can  come 
under  discussion  between  two  men, — and  little 
recked  Guibert  what  prejudices  he  offended,  or 

g  3 
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what  feelings  he  wounded,  as  he  harangued, 
with  his  usual  volubility,  upon  every  subject 
which  presented  itself;  abused  without  mercy 
the  principles  by  which  the  past,  and  the  mo- 
dification of  them  by  which  the  present,  rulers  of 
France  are  directed — ridiculed  the  pretensions 
of  birth  and  privilege — scoffed  without  mercy 
at  hereditary  titles  —  anathematized  the  aris- 
tocratical  principle  of  primogeniture,   &c.   &c. 

&c.  &c 

The  Marquis  listened  with  the  sensations  of 
an  Indian  tied  to  the  stake,  while  every  early 
prejudice,  every  subject  of  family  and  personal 
pride,  was  thus  unmercifully  stripped,  exposed, 
and  laughed  at.  He  listened  with  the  heroism 
of  an  Indian — resolved  to  die,  but  not  to  flinch, 
or  betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  suffering  to 
his  iinrelenting  tormentor. 
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At  last,  after  the  Chambers,  M.  Thiers, 
Louis- Philippe,  and  the  budget,  were  done  with, 
M.  Guibert  suddenly  recollected  himself — 

"  What  hour  do  you  dine  ? — I  should  like  to 
arrange  my  toilette  a  little  before  dinner,  when, 
I  presume,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  being- 
presented  to  the  fair  object  of  my  present  aspi- 
rations. These  dusty  roads  derange  one  ex- 
cessively. 

"  We  dine  at  six,"  said  the  Marquis,  rising 
and  ringing  the  bell. 

"  Champagne,  shew  M.  Guibert  to  his  apart- 
ment." 

"  There  shall  one  be  prepared  for  Monsieur 
immediately,"  said  Champagne ;  "  we  did  not 
know  Monsieur  should  sleep  here." 

"  I  am  here  for  some  days,"  said  M.  Guibert 
to  the  astonished  Champagne ;  "  so  tell  that 
rascal  of  mine,  Duverney,  to  have  all  my  malles 
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and  nonsense  carried  into  my  room,  and  my 
dressing-table  arranged  for  five  o'clock. — In  the 
mean  time,  with  your  leave,  Montalembert,  I 
will  stroll  out,  and  see  whether  your  farming  be 
better  upon  this  side  of  your  estate  than  upon 
the  other  —  and  look  about  me  a  little  to  see 
what  this  pi'operty  of  yours  consists  of." 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  Marquis;  "you 
will  excuse  me,  I  seldom  walk  out." 

"  Oh,  don't  derange  yourself ;  I  shall  find  my 
way  well  enough ;" 

And  M.  Guibert  walked  off. 

Montalembert  was  left  alone.  Stupified,  as 
it  were,  with  suppressed  emotion,  he  remained 
leaning:  against  the  window  where  Guibert  had 
quitted  him,  gazing  vacantly  upon  the  opposite 
wall.  After  awhile,  he  slowly  crossed  the  floor 
and  sat  down  ; — he  gave  way  to  no  demonstra- 
tions, he  yielded  to  no  paroxysm  of  passion — he 
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looked  crushed,  battered,  and  beaten.  He  had 
that  deplorable  air  of  animal  degradation,  which 
too  often  attends  the  victim  of  extreme  cruelty 
— of  cruelty  which  the  sufferer  has  not  dared  to 
resent.  His  hair  was  dishevelled  and  fell  about 
his  temples,  as  though  it  had  been  disordered  by 
positive  violence, — his  eyes  were  spiritless,  his 
whole  expression  miserable  and  helpless.  Had 
he  been  kicked  across  the  floor,  as  he  lay  pro- 
strate at  the  feet  of  an  adversary,  it  is  thus  that 
he  would  have  risen. 

Unhappy  man  ! — long  entrenched  in  the  icy 
coldness  of  his  pride  and  secret  resentments,  he 
had  denied  a  place  within  his  breast  to  every 
gentle  domestic  affection.  He  had  only  within 
these  few  days  known  what  it  was  to  possess  the 
heart  of  a  father — known,  only  to  have  that 
heart  lacerated  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel 
manner. 
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It  was  remarked,  from  that  day,  that  the 
countenance  of  the  Marquis  never  recovered  its 
natural  hue,  nor  his  figure  its  ordinary  cha- 
racter. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Therese  and  her  charge  were  sitting  in  that 
large  apartment  which  Virginie  called  her  own. 
The  windows  were  open,  but  most  of  the  per- 
siennes closed;  so  that,  though  it  was  bright  mid- 
day, an  agreeable  air  of  coolness  and  seclusion 
was  diffused  around.  One  or  two  of  the  blinds, 
however,  remained  half  open,  and  a  glimpse 
might  be  caught  of  the  old  garden,  with  its  al- 
coves, its  trellised  walks,  its  flower  beds,  and  ter- 
races, all  framed,  as  it  were,  by  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  plantation. 
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Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  that  quiet 
spot,  save,  at  intervals,  the  shrill  crowing  of  the 
cock  from  the  distant  villages ;  the  chirp  of  the 
innumerable  little  birds  that  haunted  the  trees  of 
the  garden  ;  the  distant  sound  of  a  labourer's 
scythe ;  or  the  hoarse  note  of  a  solitary  rook, 
winding  his  way  through  the  clear  blue  sky, 
to  join  his  fellow-citizens  of  a  distant  grove. 

Virginie  sat  on  a  low  chair  beside  the  half- 
open  window ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  still 
expanse  before  her,  her  delicate  hands  were 
crossed  upon  her  breast ;  an  anxious,  troubled 
expression  was  upon  her  brow,  as  she  turned 
towards  Therese,  who  was  placed  at  a  little 
distance,  busy  with  some  lace  and  muslin  that 
lay  upon  her  lap. 

"  And,  indeed,  Therese,  my  heart  fails  me 
sadly." 

"  And  why  should  it,  my  darling  ?" 
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"  I    cannot  feel   that  it  is  quite  right — if  I 
could  but  be  sure  that  it  was  quite  right  !" 

"  I  cannot  reason  like  Monsieur  Bernard," 
said  Therese ;  "  I  am  no  reasoner,  you  know  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  right ! — Dear  child  !  I 
think  that  to  save  your  life  I  would  not  have  you 
do  what  was  wrong.  But  I  have  seen  enough 
to  know  that  there  is  no  wrong  like  that  of 
pledging  hands  without  hearts — no  wrong  like 
that  of  severing  hearts  and  hands.  You  have 
<riven  your  faith,  you  know,  to  Monsieur  Victor 
— It  is  only  intended  to  put  it  out  of  Monsieur 
de  Montalembert's  power  to  force  you  to  do  a 
very  wicked  thing — to  break  your  faith." 

Virginie  sighed. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Therese,  "  and  I  could  sigh  too, 
to  see  the  heiress  of  Montalembert  stealing  away 
to  be  betrothed  in  secret,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  affianced  before  the  universe,  with  all 
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the  pride  and  circumstance  of  her  rank — but 
we  cannot  help  that." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that — I  was  thinking 
of  my  father." 

"  Alas  !  dearest  child,  you  must  forget  him" 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Virginie. 

The  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  was  now 
heard. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  is  that  ?"  cried  Vir- 
ginie, startled  and  frightened  at  the  least  un- 
usual noise ;  as  those  are,  who  are  about  to  do 
something  they  wish  to  conceal. 

"  Nay,"  said  Therese,  "  it  certainly  is  a  car- 
riage— and  there  is  a  ring  at  the  great  gate,  and 
I  hear  it  coming  up  the  coach  road  ; — Who  on 
earth  can  it  be?" 

Therese  went  out  to  learn. 

Presentlv  she  returned. 

"  It  is  M.  Guibert,  an  old  friend  of  M.  de 
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Montalembert,  as  Champagne  supposes ;  for  he 
went  straight  into  the  library,  and  seemed  to  re- 
quire  no  introduction.  He  is  not  a  young 
gentleman  ;  may  be  the  age  of  M.  le  Marquis — 
he  can  be  nothing  to  us,  so  do  not  look  so  pale. — 
Let  me  put  this  over  you,"  said  she,  throwing 
over  her  a  long  white  veil,  which,  falling  to  her 
feet,  entirely  enveloped  her  delicate  figure ;  and 
shrouded  by  which,  standing  with  her  arms  still 
folded  across  her  breast,  she  looked  like  a  fair 
marble  statue  of  modesty  itself. — "  He  is  to  dine 
here  ;  so  Monsieur  will  not  want  you  this  even- 
ing ;  therefore  do  not  tremble  so,  my  dear  and 
beautiful  child — don't  be  so  very  foolish.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  will  never  regret  what  is  this  day 
to  be  done." 

"  No,"  said  she,  musingly,  her  eyes  bent  to 
the  earth,  "  I  shall  not  regret  it. — Alas  !  even 
now,  I  cannot  feel  so  sorry  as   I  ought. — My 
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Victor  !  No,  Therese,  you  are  right ;  I  shall 
not  regret  this  day — this  sweet,  lovely,  heavenly 
day !"  said  she,  passionately.  "  Oh,  beautiful 
heaven  ;  oh,  delightful  earth  ! — Sweet  flowers  ! 
— Soft  sounds  !  No ;  I  shall  never  hate  this 
day"— 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door — it  was  Cham- 
pagne. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  desires  me  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  that  dinner  is 
ordered  at  six  ;  and  that  there  is  a  stranger — a 
gentleman,  to  dine  here." 

"  Verv  well,"  said  Therese. 

"  Then,"  thought  she,  "  I  shall  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  dressing  her  as  I  like ;  and  little  will 
they  think  for  whom  she  wears  all  those  pretty 
things  that  she  shall  have  on." 

Then,  unfolding  the  veil  in  which  Virginie 
still   stood  wrapped  and  musing,  she  took  the 
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comb  from  her  hair,  and  suffered  the  waves  of 
soft  brown  to  fall  over  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
She  combed,  she  smoothed,  she  perfumed  them, 
with  a  pleasure,  which  none  but  those  in  love, 
if  one  may  so  say,  with  another's  happiness  can 
conceive; — adorning  her,  as  she  fondly  hoped, 
for  a  betrothing,  the  harbinger  of  espousals 
under  happier  circumstances. 

At  times  she  would  retreat  a  few  paces  to 
gaze  upon  this  treasure  of  her  heart,  and  delight 
herself  with  the  soft  and  gentle  character  of  her 
beauty;  then  she  would  return  to  renew  her 
task,  and  throw  the  soft  shining  gold  in  silken 
waves  round  the  form  she  doted  on.  Then, 
again,  she  would  retire,  to  choose  in  the  simple 
wardrobe  of  the  heiress  of  Montalembert  that 
dress  in  which  she  intended  to  array  her. 

Virginie  let  her  do  as  she  would ;  her  heart 
was  too  busy  to  interest  itself  much  in  these  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  responded  only  to  the  affectionate 
caresses  with  which  Therese  accompanied  her 
labours. 

And,  certainly,  when  those  labours  were  com- 
pleted, and  Virginie,  in  a  dress  of  the  purest  and 
softest  white  muslin,  only  ornamented  by  a 
richly  embroidered  girdle,  her  hair  parted  over 
her  brow,  and  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  as  it 
was  her  custom  to  wear  it,  entered  the  dining- 
room, — adorned  still  more  than  by  all  the  arts 
of  dress,  with  that  gentleness,  simplicity,  and 
ineffable  modesty  of  demeanour,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  and  good  sense  mingled  so 
charmingly — it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
attractive  figure. 

She  was  followed  by  Therese,  who,  indeed, 
never  quitted  her ;  and  who  still  preserved  the 
habit,  retained  from  childhood,  of  waiting  be- 
hind  her. 
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The  dinner  was  already  served,  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  each  standing  beside  his  chair, 
awaited  the  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalembert. 

Monsieur  Guibert  and  his  valet  had  not  been 
idle ;  and  the  gentleman  now  appeared,  dressed 
with  all  the  elaborate  exactness  of  what  they 
termed,  some  time  ago,  a  mervcilleux.  His 
waistcoat  of  a  rich  mazarine  blue,  embroidered 
with  flowers  in  gold,  under  which  was  coyly 
allowed  to  peep  forth  the  delicate  rose  colour  of 
his  under-vest — his  cravat  of  the  most  fanciful 
colour  and  finished  tie — his  coat  shaped  by  the 
first  artist  in  Paris — his  satin-leather  shoes  deco- 
rated with  their  fresh  cut  bows  of  ribbon — his 
chains  of  twisted  gold,  from  which  depended 
his  Breguet,  in  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  half- 
franc  piece — his  whole  person  redolent  with 
perfumes  ;   certainly  contrasted   in  the    drollest 
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manner  imaginable  with  a  certain  blunt  home- 
liness which  characterized  his  expression  —  a 
mingled  something,  partaking  of  good-humoured 
honest  humourist  and  Ji?i  escroc. 

He  looked  as  if  he  intended  to  be,  as  he 
would  himself,  perhaps,  have  expressed  it  in 
English,  "  very  killing" ;  and  carried  withal  an 
air  of  that  almost  impudent  assurance,  which 
men  of  inferior  breeding,  and  little  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  accomplished  gentlewomen, 
sometimes  assume,  upon  their  first  introduction 
to  elegance,  rank,  or  beauty. 

The  Marquis,  indelibly  the  gentleman,  that 
sole  prescriptive  quality  for  which  an  aristocracv 
may  justly  be  envied,  stood  cold  and  calm,  pale 
and  dignified. 

In  spite  of  the  cutting  mortifications  of  the 
morning,  he  had  reassumed  a  certain  grave  com- 
posure of  manner.     Before  his  servants,  and  at 
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the  head  of  his  own  table,  he  felt  in  some  mea- 
sure protected,  as  it  were,  from  the  intolerable 
sarcasms  and  audacious  familiarity  of  M.  Guibert; 
and  had  recovered  that  air  of  distant  and  polite 
reserve  which,  in  him,  was  usually  so  imposing 

Thus  they  stood,  each  behind  his  chair. 

The  door  flew  open. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  a  grave 
half-melancholy  accent. 

And  she  entered. 

That  beautiful  young  creature  came  forward, 
attended  by  Therese. 

The  Marquis  advanced  and  took  her  hand  to 
lead  her  to  the  table  ;  upon  which  she  raised  her 
large  tranquil  eyes,  and  fixing  them  upon 
M.  Guibert,  to  whom  she  seemed,  in  a  manner, 
to  be  presented,  she  made  him  a  very  low  cour- 
tesy— with  an  air  at  once  so  graceful — so  calm,  so 
gentle — yet  so  dignified,  that  M.  Guibert— sur- 
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prised  out  of  all  his  assurance,  could  only  step 
suddenly  backwards,  and  respond  by  a  very  pro- 
found and  reverential  bow. 

He  had  advanced  a  step  or  two  with  his  usual 
confidence,  on  the  first  announcement  being 
made ;  but  when  this  beautiful  vision  met  his 
eyes,  struck  by  the  awful  power — "  the  might, 
the  majesty  of  loveliness" — he  shrunk,  as  it  were, 
into  his  own  nothingness,  and  stood  abashed  and 
disconcerted  before  her. 

The  Marquis  saw  it  all  with  a  glance  of  his 
eye — Strange  feelings  of  regret  at  the  anticipated 
sacrifice,  mingling  with  a  father's  pride — and 
with  a  certain  secret,  malicious  satisfaction,  that 
the  heart,  at  least,  of  the  young  lady,  had  made 
its  own  selection,  and  had  escaped  from  the 
fetters  of  M.  Guibert. 

Montalembert  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  his  guest  on  one  side,  and  Virginie  opposite. 
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Presently  M.  Guibert  seemed  to  recover,  in 
some  degree,  his  self-confidence;  he  did  not, 
however,  begin  to  talk  with  quite  his  usual 
fluency ;  but  was  profuse  in  his  attentions  to 
the  young  lady,  and  rather  more  respectful  in 
his  manner  towards  her  father,  than  he  had  been 
in  the  morning. 

The  Marquis,  cold  and  abstracted,  did  the 
honours  of  the  repast.  Virginie,  her  thoughts 
wandering  far  from  the  present  scene,  received 
the  attentions  of  the  stranger  with  an  absent 
indifferent  air :  but  Therese  fixed  her  hawk's 
eye  upon  him,  and  while,  with  her  usual  quick- 
ness, she  began  to  surmise  something  of  the 
truth  of  the  affair,  she  inwardly  rejoiced  at  those 
arrangements  which  were  to  baffle  all  the  plans 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  ally. 

The  evening  was  most  delightful.  A  cool 
breeze    lifted   the  muslin   curtains   which   hung 
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over  the  windows,  and  shewed  the  green  distant 
hills,  shining  in  the  clear  evening  light; — the 
trees,  casting  their  long  dark  shadows  upon  the 
earth;  the  groups  of  cattle  standing  out,  with 
that  peculiar  distinctness  which  renders  such  an 
hour,  in  such  scenes,  so  eminently  beautiful. 

M.  Guibert  looked  round  him  with  an  appear- 
anceof  great  satisfaction,  and  settling  himself  upon 
his  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  one  perfectly  contented 
with  himself  and  his  expectations,  began  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

The  Marquis  listened,  not  as  men  listen  who 
hear  the  praises  of  their  own  possessions,  but  as 
one  fretting  to  death  under  the  sting  of  pismires. 
Virginie  answered  gently  and  with  reserve. 

At  last  the  mortal  dinner  was  concluded,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  arose  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Are  you  going  away  so  soon  ?"  said  Guibert, 
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almost  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  a  right  to 
bid  her  stay. 

"  It  is  her  custom,"  said  the  Marquis,  slightly. 
"  Good  night,  my  dear  ;"  in  a  tone  so  unusually 
kind,  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
half-repentant  girl. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  father." 

Therese  hurried  her  away. 


"  You  have  behaved  handsomely  !"  cried 
Guibert,  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  the  moment  the 
door  was  closed.  "  I  own  I  hardly  expected  it. 
I  thought  you  would  t scape  me,  some  way  or 
other;  and  even,  when  I  read  your  signal,  I 
made  up  my  mind,  that  your  daughter  must  be 
some  ugly,  stupid  being,  that  you  were  glad 
enough  to  dispose  of,  even  to  me. — But  you  have 
acted  like  a  man  of  honour,  M.  le  Marquis, — 
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and  I  honour  you  accordingly.  This  is  a  trea- 
sure, indeed  ! — A  charming  girl  !  I'm  a  d — d 
happy  dog,  that's  certain 

"  And  you  really  have  been  such  a  bon  bete" 
he  ran  on  "as  to  keep  this  pretty  creature  up  in 
the  hills,  here,  to  preserve  her  for  your  very 
affectionate  old  friend,  Guibert.  You  really  have! 
— Kept  her  cloistered  like  a  nun,  and  hidden 
her  from  the  eyes  of  all  those  pretty  fellows  with 
which  the  great  world  swarms — and  who  would, 
half  of  them,  have  been  ready  to  have  gone  mad 
for  her — You  have — upon — your — honour —  ?" 

"  1  have  done  what  lay  in  my  power,  Sir,  to 
redeem  my  pledge,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  Aye !  most  nobly  is  it  redeemed.     I  shall 
be  only  too  infinitely  blest,"  surveying  himself 
in  one  of  the  vast  mirrors  opposite,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  more  than  ordinary  self-satisfaction, 
"only    too    superlatively  happy, — may   I   but 
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flatter  myself  that  any  impression  can  be  made 
upon  a  heart  so  new,  and  so  naive — I  have  had 
my  turn  in  my  day,  whatever  you  may  think — 
You  aristocrats  are  not  the  only  happy  fellows 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Undoubtedly  not,"  said  the  Marquis,  with 
a  cold  sneer. 

"  Well,"  continued  his  tormenter,  "  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  provoking  to  one  of 
your  prejudices,  than  to  have  lost  a  stake  like 
this,  to  a  man  like  me. — One,  so  infinitely 
beneath  you,  according  to  your  ideas  of  these 
things. — But  then,  on  the  other  side,  you  ought 
to  consider  yourself  lucky  that  she  has  fallen  into 
good  hands. — Into  the  hands  of  one,  really 
not  a  very  bad  sort  of  fellow,  as  times  go. — For 
anything  that  you  knew,  or  cared  at  the  time, 
I  might  have  been  a  rascal  and  a  brute.  I  can 
assure  you,  in  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  am  neither. 
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I  am  even,  as  I  hinted  before,  somewhat  of  a 
romantic  turn. — I  shall  dote  upon  this  daughter 
of  yours.  She  pleases  me  more  than  I  ever 
expected  to  be  pleased,  by  any  daughter  of  Eve. 
■ — I  shall  take  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing her  happy." 

"  Happy  !"  repeated  the  Marquis,  bitterly. 

"  Oh  !  come,  come  !"  said  the  guest — "  I 
hate  that  sentimental  tone;  I  know  it  of  old. 
Whenever  you  are  sentimental,  I  suspect  you. 
— None  of  that  with  me." 

"  Guibert,"  said  the  Marquis,  with  feeling, 
"  you  have  me  at  advantage — you  know  it — be 
merciful.  It  is  enough.  My  only  child  will  be 
laid  upon  the  rack — and,  good  Heavens !  what  a 
rack  !  to  satisfy  you.  Be  satisfied,  I  have  acted 
honourably  by  you  so  far — I  mean  to  persevere." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  assured  of  it,"  said 
Guibert;   "and,  as  you  are  fully  aware  of  the 
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alternative,  I  give  you  due  credit  for  your  deli- 
cate principles." 

To  this  the  Marquis  made  no  reply,  and  a 
Ions'  silence  ensued :  during  which,  while  the 
father  sat  struggling  with  his  anguish,  M.  Gui- 
bert,  quite  at  home,  walked  from  window  to 
window,  surveying  the  surrounding  country, 
through  his  eye-glass;  and  examining,  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  the  possessions  he 
already  considered  as  half  his  own. 

So  wore  the  evening  away.  The  sun  set,  the 
twilight  came,  the  night  darkened.  The  un- 
happy father,  who  counted  every  second  by 
throbs  of  pain,  saw  the  still  shadows  creep  over 
the  hills  and  darkness  settle  on  the  slumbering 
world.  He  longed  to  rest  in  that  everlasting 
darkness,  of  which  night  and  sleep  afford  each 
revolving  day  the  type :  he  longed  to  rest,  were 
it  in   annihilation. 

H    3 
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But  to  retreat,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the 
quiet  of  his  own  secluded  chamber,  was  not 
allowed.  Unrelenting  and  persevering,  Guibert 
continued  to  inflict  upon  him  his  presence  and 
his  conversation,  and  it  was  midnight  before 
he  proposed  retiring  to  their  apartments. 

The  Marquis  entered  his,  bolted  the  door 
roughly  on  Champagne — stretched  himself  upon 
a  long  couch  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room — and,  there  extended,  without  motion  and 
almost  without  sentiment,  he  awaited,  in  stupid 
desperation,  the  first  beams  of  that  dreaded 
morning,  when  his  fell  secret  must  be  revealed 
to  his  daughter. 

His  daughter,  meanwhile,  had  returned ;  her 
dress  wetted  with  the  dew  of  night — her 
face  pale  and  disturbed — her  hair  disordered — 
Therese  following,  the  picture  of  vexation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

As  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the  dining-room, 
Therese  had  put  on  Virginia's  hat  and  usual 
walking  dress,  and  folding  the  white  mantle, 
which  she  intended  for  the  bridal  veil,  she  had 
urged,  rather  than  led  her  charge,  through  the 
quiet  glens  and  mazy  paths  that  led  to  the  little 
village  of  Beaucourt. 

The  door  of  Madeleine's  cottage  stood  open 
to  receive  them;  the  last  rays  of  light  fell  upon 
that  humble  abode.     A  certain    air  of  simple 
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preparation  pervaded  the  dwelling;  the  tiled 
floor  was  swept  and  sanded ;  the  large  irons 
upon  the  hearth  shone  bright,  and  a  pot  of 
greens  adorned  the  chimney ;  the  bed-curtains 
and  counterpane  had  evidently  been  fresh 
washed;  several  nosegays  of  newly-gathered 
flowers  were  placed  about  the  room ;  the  floor 
itself  was  strewed  with  rosemary  and  lavender. 

Madeleine,  supporting  her  majestic  but  bro- 
ken  figure  upon  her  large  staff,  was  waiting  to 
receive  her  guests ;  while  Victor,  with  eyes  of 
eager  impatience,  watched  the  path  by  which 
the  expected  visitant  was  to  approach. 

She  came  in,  looking  fluttered,  pale,  ashamed 
— but  Victor  flew  to  her  side,  and  his  honest  as- 
surances, his  heartfelt  acknowledgments,  his 
cheerful  self-congratulations,  the  grateful  joy 
which  shone  in  those  eyes — to  her  a  heaven  of 
beauty — soon  caused  her  breast  to  overflow  with 
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that  soft  joy  which  the  kind  looks  and  words  of 
the  too  tenderly-beloved  afford  to  trembling, 
sensitive,  hesitating  woman — Ah  !  why  ever  to 
be  exchanged  for  coldness!  indifference!  rude- 
ness  !   harshness  ! 

"  Enter,  dear  daughter,"  said  Madeleine, 
coming  forwards  to  receive  her,  "and  accept 
thy  mother's  blessing,  sent  by  me." 

"Is  M.  Bernard  come?"  asked  Therese  of 
Victor,  looking  impatiently  round.       "  He  pro 
mised  he  would  be  here  before  us." 

Victor  was  too  much  occupied  at  this  moment 
in  attending  to  Virginie,  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  absence  even  of  so  important  a  personage  as 
M.  Bernard :  he  was  placing  for  her  a  chair 
near  the  open  casement,  at  the  back  of  the  room 
which  looked  upon  Madeleine's  garden  ;  he  was 
taking  off  her  hat  and  cloak — he  was  perform- 
ing all  those  trifling,  but  grateful  services,  which 
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it  is  a  sort  of  heaven  to  pay  and  to  receive  under 
such  circumstances. 

Therese  walked  out,  but  no  M.  Bernard  ap- 
peared. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  evening  was  closing 
with  that  sudden  rapidity  which  belongs  to 
those  latitudes.  Therese  looked  anxiously  at 
the  clock — half-past  eight ! — 

"  He  promised  to  be  punctual — to  be  here  as 
the  bell  rung  eight,"  she  kept  repeating  to  her- 
self. 

"  Ah  !  here  he  comes  ! "  at  length  she  ex- 
claimed, and  a  dark  figure  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  cottage. 

"  He  walks  in  a  strange,  uncertain  man- 
ner," thought  she. 

The  long,  flowing  dress  of  the  priest  was  now 
distinctly  visible,  as  he  passed  up  the  little  lane, 
and  entered  the  cottage. 
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Victor  sprang  forwards  to  receive  him,  while 
Therese  arranged  round  the  trembling  Virginie 
that  bridal  veil  which  she  had  so  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  placed  upon  her  head  the  indispens- 
able orange  flowers. 

"  You  are  late,  M.  Bernard,"  said  she,  as  she 
passed  him. 

"  I  am  very — very — very  sorry,"  said  Ber- 
nard, hurriedly;  his  face  looked  much  flushed 
— he  seemed  to  have  been  walking  in  haste. 

Victor  shook  his  hand  cordially. 

"  Dear  Bernard  !  how  shall  I  ever  express 
my  gratitude  for  this  act  of  friendship.  But  let 
us  waste  no  time  in  words — where  shall  we  place 
ourselves  ?  " 

The  priest  made  a  motion  with  his  hand — 
Madeleine  shut  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  and  she  lighted  a 
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small  candle,   and  placed  it  upon  the  mantel- 
piece. 

The  scene  was  one  for  Rembrandt.  The 
rays  of  the  candle  fell  upon  the  figure  of  Vir- 
ginie,  as,  supported  by  her  lover,  she  now  ad- 
vanced ;  the  snowy  white  of  her  vesture  relieved 
by  the  dark  colours  of  his  dress ;  and  by  the 
bright  scarlet  handkerchief  and  black  petticoat, 
the  costume  of  the  inseparable  little  Therese, 
now  close  by  her  elbow.  Opposite  them,  a  little 
in  the  shadow,  was  the  tall,  majestic  Madeleine, 
her  bright  eyes  fixed  upon  the  object  of  all  her 
tenderness.  In  front  was  the  priest,  his  dark 
flowing  robes  and  sash  conspicuous  against  the 
clear  moonlight  sky,  as  shewn  by  the  large  case- 
ment behind  him.  The  rays  of  the  candle  fell 
full  upon  his  face — that  face  usually  so  mild,  so 
pale,   so  calm,  now  bearing  a  dark,   troubled 
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expression,  like  an  ocean  tossed  by  raging 
winds. 

He  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  looking  for  his 
book ;  but  his  hands  trembled  so,  that  it  was 
evident  he  could  not  easily  disentangle  it  from 
the  bosom  of  his  dress,  in  which  it  was  depo- 
sited. The  lovers  were  too  much  occupied  by 
the  scene,  and  by  each  other,  to  observe  this ; 
but  the  eyes  of  Therese  followed  his  every  mo- 
tion. 

'■«  Can  I  help  you,    M.  Bernard  ?  " 

At  last,  in  her  impatience,  she  could  not  help 
saying,  and  stepped  a  little  forwards. 

He  looked  up  in  her  face  when  she  spoke,  as 
if  the  sound  had  reached  his  ear  but  not  his  un- 
derstanding— his  eye  was  vacant  and  cloudy. 

At  last,  with  an  effort,  he  tore  the  book  from 
his  robe,  and,  looking  hastily  from  one  to  the 
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other,  seemed  in  doubt  what  was  to  be  done 
next. 

"  Place  yourself  so,"  said  Therese. 
We  are  ready,  sir,"  said  Victor. 
All  is  ready,  sir,"  repeated  Therese. 

But  M.  Bernard  made  no  reply — he  was 
gazing  upon  Virginie. 

There  was  the  pause  of  about  a  second — .... 

Then,  with  one  low,  indistinct  groan, — or  ra- 
ther murmur,  —  the  book  dropped  from  his 
hands,  and  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor  ! 

"  Just  Heaven  ! "  cried  Victor,  springing 
forwards,  "  what  is  this  ?  " 

Virginie  was  upon  her  knees  in  an  instant, 
beside  the  fallen  priest — Madeleine,  turning  very 
pale,  sunk  upon  a  chair — Therese  looked  aghast. 

Victor  had  by  this  time  raised  the  young 
man's  head  upon  his  knee. 
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"  Water,  water  !"  he  repeated,  and  Virginie 
flew  to  procure  some. 

But  it  was  in  vain  applied  ;  the  pressure  upon 
the  vital  springs  was  not  so  lightly  to  be  re- 
moved. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  cried  Victor,  in  a  tone  be- 
tween vexation  and  compassion,  "  he  is  in  a  fit 
— he  will  not  come  round — he  will  die — he 
must  be  bled  !" 

"  What  an  incident  !"  cried  Therese,  almost 
stifling  with  mortification.  "  What  is  to  be 
done?" 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,"  said 
Virginie,  mildly,  but  steadily, — "  You  must  get 
assistance,  Victor.  Therese — we  must  go  back 
— perhaps  all  this  has  been  very  wrong  in  me — 
but  it  is  over  now  —  ... 

"  Victor,  dear   Victor."  for  he  looked  inex- 
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pressibly  chagrined,  "  I  never  thought  all  this 
necessary  —  my  faith  was  pledged  before  — 
my  faith  stands  pledged  now — be  comforted, 
dearest  Victor  ;  we  shall  not  be  parted.  Confide 
in  my  truth,"  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
"  but  fly  to  save  a  life  so  infinitely  precious. — 
Therese  will  see  you  to-morrow.  Madeleine, 
will  you  dare  to  be  left  alone  with  this  image  of 
death,  till  we  can  send  some  one  to  you  ? — Ah  ! 
good  and  excellent  M.  Bernard  !  surely  you  are 
not  gone  for  ever." 

She  stooped  over  him,  and  a  tear  fell  upon 
his  face. 

The  body  made  a  convulsive  start  ! 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  lose  no  time,  Victor," 
cried  she,  terrified.  "  Seek  the  little  old  barber 
there  below,  he  will  bleed  him." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Therese,  "  we  must  be 
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gone ;  you  don't  mean  to  stay  here,  to  let  the 
old  barber  prate  about  you  ? — Oh,  M.  Victor  ! 
M.  Victor  !  what  a  business  !" 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Virginie  and  The- 
rese  had  returned  to  the  chateau. 

Thus  was  the  last  hope  of  Therese,  the  last 
chance  for  the  unfortunate  Virginie,  baffled  by 
the  very  excess  of  the  interest  which  she  had  in- 
spired. Such  is  the  evil  destiny  of  some — de- 
stroyed, as  it  should  seem,  in  this  strange  laby- 
rinth of  things,  by  the  effect  of  those  very 
qualities,  which,  under  happier  auspices,  would 
have  proved  their  most  precious  advantages. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Marquis  rose  next  morning  from  his  sleep- 
less couch,  the  gloomy  impression  of  the  task 
which  lay  before  him,  pressing  heavily  upon  his 
spirits — Virginie,  but  little  refreshed  by  sleep, 
pale,  dissatisfied,  and  uneasy — Therese,  a  prey 
to  the  most  melancholy  presentiments. 

M.  Guibert  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
chateau,  light  of  heart,  and  content  of  spirits, 
saluted  the  new-born  day. 

After   breakfast,    he   had   a    conversation    of 
about  an  hour  with  the  Marquis,  and  he  then 
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sallied  cheerfully  forth  upon  his  usual  walk, 
leaving  Montalembert  to  the  performance  of  the 
hateful  task  which  had  been  exacted. 

Virginie  was  summoned  to  her  father's  pre- 
sence. 

She  came,  looking  pale  and  feeling  jaded  and 
out  of  spirits ;  depressed  by  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  her  heart  sinking  with  the 
anticipation  of  unknown  evil.  Silently  and 
reluctantly  she  entered  the  room,  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  earth. 

But  the  moment  she  looked  up,  she  was 
startled  at  her  father's  appearance,  and  advanc- 
ing hastily  towards  him,  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  affectionate  freedom,  unhappily  too  seldom 
used  between  them. 

"  My  father  ! — my  dearest  father ! — What  is 
the  matter? —  .  .  . 

He  lifted  up  his  haggard  brow — his  face  was 
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of  an  ashy  hue,  his  eyes  red  and  strained,  his  lips 
blue  and  compressed ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
recently  been  almost  undergoing  convulsions  of 
suppressed  passion.  He  was,  however,  now  in  a 
manner  composed — composed,  as  a  fierce  in- 
evitable necessity  composes  the  victim  about  to 
be  dislocated  upon  the  rack — or  rather,  it  may 
be  said,  composes  the  victim  released  from  the 
rack  to-day,  to  renew  its  agonies  to-morrow. 

"  Come  here,  my  child —  .  .  .  Nay,  do  not 
embrace  me ;" — disengaging  himself  hastily  from 
the  tender  arms  which  were  flung  in  filial  pity 
round  him.  "  You  are  ignorant — you  will  not 
embrace  me  in  half-an-hour —  .  .  . 

"  Virginie" — endeavouring  to  assume  a  certain 
stern  composure  of  manner — "  you  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  what  I  have  to  say —  .  .  . 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  child —  .  .  .  that 
— that  ...  In  short,  I  hope  you  know  the  duty 
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which  a  child  owes  a  parent ; —  .  .  •  my  lovely 
one  ! — my  tender  one  !" — in  a  faltering  voice,  for 
she  stood  trembling  before  him,  like  the  innocent 
lamb  under  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  sacrificer — 
"  It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble — the  truth  must  be 
told," — and  with  a  sort  of  cry,  "  I  have  pro- 
mised vou  to  M.  Guibert  —  and  —  vou  must 
fndrry  him  !" 

"  Father  !"  said  Virginie,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  ;  "  I  do  not  hear  rightly  !" 

"  You  do" — struggling  for  composure,  and, 
what  he  thought,  paternal  dignity;  "you  do — 
my  honour  is  pledged,  and  I  expect  obedience." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  In  this,"  said  Virginie,  in  a  very  low  tone, 
"  I  cannot  obey  you." 

"How! — what  do  I  hear? — my  child! — 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert ! — no  words — 
the  affair  is  ended — not  a  word  !" — he  strove  to 
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pass  her;  it  seemed  as  if,  after  this  hasty  decla- 
ration, he  would  have  left  the  room.  "  I  know 
what  you  would  say" — as  she  strove  to  detain 
him — "  my  honour  is  pledged — my  word  is 
passed — I  cannot,  even  if  I  would  .  .  .  ." 

"  Father,  listen  ! — you  cannot  have  pledged 
yourself  to  that,  which  it  was  not  in  your  power 
to  perform — You  cannot  have  promised  that 
which  it  was  not  in'your  power  to  bestow — You 
cannot  have  promised  my  hand  to  one,  whose 
name,  until  yesterday,  I  never  even  heard — A 
stranger,  as  it  appears,  to  us  both." 

"  He  is  no  stranger  to  me"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, hurriedly  ;  "  I  knew  him  years  ago — curses 
on  him  !"  between  his  teeth. 

"  Child — child — be  a  good  child  ! — have  pity 
upon  your  father — Don't  torture  me  with  vain 
remonstrances,  with  fruitless  tears  ! — Ah,  Vir- 
ginie  !  each  drop  you  shed  is  as  molten   lead 
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upon  my  heart — You  do  not  know 

your  father,  child  ! — I  can  feel,  though  no  one 
credits  it — I  do  feel,  my  child,  and  could  my 
death  avail  thee — but  it  is  in  vain — an  inex- 
tricable web  is  cast  around  us  both.  Thou  must 
perish,  poor  fluttering,  trembling  thing !" 

He  looked  upon  her  with  the  tenderest  pity. 

"  No,  sir ;"  said  Virginie ;  the  evident  reluc- 
tance with  which  the  Marquis  seemed  to  regard 
the  sacrifice,  giving  her  fresh  courage  ;  "in  this 
way  I  cannot  perish,  except  as  the  consequence 
of  my  own  weakness.  My  dear  father," — and 
she  ventured  to  take  his  hand, — "  my  faith  is 
my  own ;  I  will  not  pledge  it  to  that  gentleman. 
All  it  was  possible  for  you  to  have  promised, 
you  have  redeemed  —  I  will  not  marry  that 
M.  Guibert." 

"  Oh  !  child  !— child  !" 

i  2 
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"  Why  should  I  ? — under  what  possible  obli- 
gation can  I  lie  to  perform  this  ?" 

"  My  honour  ! — my  honour  ! — my  honour  !" 

"  Your  honour,  father  !  how  can  your  ho- 
nour be  engaged  to  that  which  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  perform  ? — It  is  not  within  your  power 
to  constrain  me  to  this ; — my  faith — my  hand — 
they  are  not  yours  to  give. — Forgive  me." 

"  Aye,  I  forgive  thee,"  said  Montalembert, 
sinking  into  a  seat.  "  Aye,  I  forgive  thee  ;  but, 
Virginie — Virginie  !"  drawing  her  towards  him, 
and  sinking  his  voice  into  a  hoarse  whisper,  as 
he  spoke,  "  listen  to  me — lend  me  your  ear. 
That  scoundrel  has  a  secret ! — . . . .  My  honour 
is  in  his  keeping  ! —  .  .  .  Your  father,  poor  child ! 
is  a  wretch  ! — .... 

"  He  is  one  of  those  damned  wretches,  who 
carry  a  fair    face — a  fair  reputation — who  are 
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kneeled  to — and  courtesied  to — fawned  on.  flat- 
tered, and  reverenced — and  whose  reputation 
is  a  base,  hollow,  rascally  lie  ! 

"  He  is  one  who  has  done  that,  which,  if  known, 
would  peril  his  very  life  ! — and  blast  house  ! — 
family  ! — name  and  fame  ! — for  ever — and  ever 
— and  ever  ! 

"  One — if  his  history  were  but  told,  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  society  of  honourable  men  ! — 
to  be  spit !  spurned  !  and  trampled  upon  ! — 
And  Guibert" — approaching  close  and  speak- 
ing between  his  teeth  in  her  ear — "  knows  it ! 
aye,  he  knows  it ! — yea  !  soul  and  body  are  sold 
to  the  foul  fiend  ! — and  the  fiend  is  come  to 
make  good  his  accursed  bargain  !  . . . . 

"  But"  —  suddenly  retreating,  "  do  as  you 
wish — do  as  you  will,  child;  this!" — and  he 
shewed  a  small  phial — "  this  can  end  it." 

'*  Father,  what  is  all  this  ?"  said  she. 
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In  this  terrible  scene,  she  shewed  a  constancy 
unexampled  in  one  so  young,  gentle,  and  in- 
experienced— she  took  the  phial  from  his  hand, 
he  did  not  oppose  her. 

"  You  would  not  play  upon  my  feelings ; — 
what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  It  means, — believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like — 
that  Guibert  knows,  and  can  prove,  your  father 
to  be  the  veriest  scoundrel  that  ever  disgraced 
the  face  of  the  earth  !  And  that  he  can, — and 
that  he  will,  publish  this  damned  secret,  unless 
you  redeem  the  pledge,  given  in  a  moment 
of  the  blackest  despair  ! 

"  Yes,  child,  there  was  a  time  when  this  rascal 
and  I  were  but  too  well  acquainted — when  we 
frequented  the  same  places,  and  stood  at  the 
same  tables. — We  played — and  we  played  high 
— I  staked  more  than  I  ought — I  staked  more 
than  I  had — and  I  lost ! — and  then  ....  What 
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followed? — worse,  worse — then  devil !  He  pro- 
posed the  stake — his  winnings  and  his  secret — 
my  secret — against  my  heiress  ! — my  daughter  ! 
— my  little  helpless  child  !  . . . . 

"  Do  you  see  us,  glaring  like  hungry  wolves 
over  the  table  ? — do  you  hear  the  damned  dice 
rattle  —  do  you  hear  my  heart  knocking  at  my 
ribs — do  you  hear  his  accursed  box  strike  the 
table — do  you  see  his  look  ! — his  devil's  look  ! 
of  joy  and  triumph  ? — Do  you  see  it  ? — do  you 
see  it  ? — I  have  lost  !  . . .  ." 

And  with  a  loud  cry,  flinging  his  clenched 
hands  above  his  head,  he  retreated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  room. 

Then,  as  hastily  returning,  and  again  putting 
his  face  close  to  her  ear,  almost  panting  with 
emotion,  he  thus  went  on  : — 

"  And  now  he  is  come  to  be  paid — do  you 
understand  ? —  ....  He  is  come  to  threaten  me 
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—  he  will  publish  this  disgraceful  story !  — 
He  has  this  very  morning  cast  it  in  my  teeth, 
that,  unless  my  pledge  is  at  once  redeemed — he 
will  out  with  his  hellish  secret — ....  and  Mon- 
talembert  shall  die — a  dishonoured  scoundrel  !" 

"  Father! — father  ! — what   a   tale  ! — what — 
what — "  she  sat  down,  bewildered. 

"  Child,  when  your  mother  died,  and  left  me 
not  an  heart-broken  widower,  but  a  wretched, 
desperate,  moon-struck  madman,  withered  in 
his  best  affections,  blasted  in  his  dearest  hopes — 
when  she  that  I  adored  as  the  light  and  sun  of 
life  despised  me  for  another, — after  I  had  seen 
her  kneel  and  scream  in  agony  for  him — for  his 
life — child,  I  cared  for  nothing — I  hated  thee — 
I  thought  thee  then  no  child  of  mine, — but  thou 
art  my  child !"  passionately  embracing  her. 
"  I  was  a  reckless  castaway ;  I  wished  to  annihi- 
late reflection  ;  I  went  to  Paris — I  need  not  tell 
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thee  how  I  spent  my  time  in  Paris !  It  is 
enough  :  I  flung  away  fortune,  health,  honour, 
reputation,  like  the  raving,  unchained  maniac 
that  I  was 

"  What  mattered  it,  so  that  I  stifled  the  bitter, 
gnawing  worm  within  ? — what  mattered  it  what 
became  of  a  hateful  despised  wretch  like  me  ? 
My  cruel  and  unmanly  revilings  had  killed  her, 
in  her  young  mother's  agony — she  had  detested 
me ;  and  with  good  reason.  Was  not  that 
enough  ? 

"  Child,  I  tell  you  I  played — and  I  lost  all  that 
I  had,  every  sous  piece — and  more  than  I  had 
— I  was  a  beggar,  and  more  than  a  beggar — my 
debts  of  honour  were  unpaid  !  Child  !  your  fa- 
ther was  not  made  to  be  a  beggar — to  be  spit 
upon  with  a  compassionate  smile,  and  kicked 
with  a  shoe  of  velvet.     I  took  means" — setting 
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his  teeth — "  to  govern  fortune.     Do  you  under- 
stand me  now  ? Don't  try  to  understand 

me. 

"  This  Guibert,  this  damned,  cunning  rascal, 
lie  found  me  out ;  he  threatened  to  betray  me — 
we  had  high  words— and  we  had  whispered 
words.  We  played  again  ;  I  lost  all !  more  than 
all— for  I  had  staked  what  I  had  not.— And  then 
the  wretch  ! — the  barbarous  wretch  ! — he  forced 
me,  not  at  the  sword's  point,  but  writhing  under 
the  dread  of  infamy,  to  stake  my  child  ! — my 
heiress  !  against  his  hellish  secret ;  —  suffering 
me,  in  his  humanity,  to  live  ! 

«  Now,  child,  speak  ! — Ask  him,  if  you  will 
not  believe  me.  Tell  me,  shall  I  die  ?  and  die 
dishonoured  ?  or  shall  my  child — my  daughter 
— rav  innocent,  good,  faithful  daughter, — shall 
she  be  given  away  to  this  devil?" 
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"  Father,  you  shall  not  be  dishonoured,"  said 
she,  rising ;  and,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  she 
embraced  his  knees.  "  My  father,  your  honour 
is  dearer  than  life  to  me — rely  upon  your 
daughter — this  bad  man  shall  not  dishonour 
you.  Little  have  I  been  able,  in  your  affliction 
to  do  for  you,  my  father — but  I  will  not  forsake 
you  now — only  a  few  hours'  reflection. — Dear 
father,  it  is  all  I  ask." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Marquis,  and  tears, 
sweet  even  in  this  extremity,  fell  from  his  eyes 
— "  on  thy  piety  and  goodness  I  rest — do 
what  you  think  right — you  know  all  now." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"And  so," — wrote  Victor  to  his  friend, 
"  vanished  all  my  hopes  and  plans,  for  her  hap- 
piness and  my  own.  This  unhappy  catas- 
trophe seems  to  have  decided  the  matter. 

"  He  fell,  as  I  told  you,  like  one  dead,  at  our 
feet,  as  he  prepared  to  begin  that  ceremony 
which  was  to  have  made  her  mine  for  ever. 

"  It  being  impossible  that  we  could  proceed^ 
she  was  obliged  to  return  home,  accompanied  by 
Therese:  while  I  ran  for  a  little  surgeon-barber 
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that  lives  in  the  village  hard  by — in  order  to 
get  the  poor  fellow  bled. 

"  I  had  pitied  him  before,  Eugene,  for  1 
thought  I  saw  that  in  him,  which  made  him 
most  unfit  for  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  fate;  but  now,  poor  fellow!  I 
am  generous  enough  to  sympathize  with  him 
yet  more  entirely,  though  his  cursed  feelings,  I 
was  going  to  say,  have  done  me  so  much  mis- 
chief,— Five  minutes  more  and  she  would  have 
been  mine. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her,  Eugene,  as 
she  came  in. — -Certainly,  since  we  have  known 
each  other,  she  has  added  a  somewhat  that  is 
prodigiously  captivating  to  her  air — That  which 
was  almost  a  wild  simplicity,  a  timidity  like  that 
of  a  startled  deer — is  become  a  gentle  dignity, 
a  modesty  infinitely  soft  and  touching — a 
certain  fair  virgin   pride  that  is  almost  awful, 
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and  immeasurably  charming — and  then  the  feel- 
ing expression  of  those  dove-like  eyes. 

"  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  little  Therese, 
in  her  usual  black  and  scarlet,  close  behind 
her — And  came  in  blushing,  like  the  rose;  her 
sweet  eyes  on  the  ground — But  oh  !  the  heaven 
of  that  smile  as  she  raised  them  upon  me  !  Pu- 
rity, love,  hope,  reliance — I  could  have  caught 
her  to  my  bosom  before  them  all. 

"I  thought  Bernard's  manner  very  hurried 
and  odd  the  evening  before ;  but  my  heart  was 
full  of  other  matters,  so  I  gave  it  little  heed — 
and  when  he  came  into  Madeleine's  cottage,  I 
was  too  busy  at  one  dear  little  window  even  to 
look  at  him — I  was  veiling  and  placing  her  that 
I  thought  my  bride,  and  I  did  not  perceive 
how  he  fumbled  for  his  book — seeminar  as  if  his 
hands  refused  to  obey  his  will. 

"  '  We  are  ready,  sir,'  said  little  Therese. 
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"  He  gave  one  look  at  Virginie,  groaned,  and 
fell  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"  You  will  think  me  as  usual  very  bete  for 
letting  her  go,  after  all — but  I  am  in  such  terror 
for  her  reputation — I  think  that  I  would  not 
trifle  with  that,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  gain 
the  whole  world.     So  she  went. 

"  But  we  will  meet  again,  my  Virginie! 

"  So,  as  I  said,  I  ran  for  the  surgeon,  and  a 
droll  little  fellow,  with  his  three-cornered  hat 
stuck  upon  the  crown  of  his  bald  head,  from  the 
back  of  which  head,  however,  depended  hair 
enough  to  form  a  prodigiously  long  queue, 
obeyed  my  summons,  with  lancets  and  basins. 

"  When  I  got  back,  Bernard  was  still  lying 
upon  the  floor ;  the  old  Madeleine  kneeling  at 
his  side  with  a  look  between  horror  and  com- 
passion. It  was  some  time  before  my  officious 
little   surgeon-barber    could  get  any  blood   to 
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flow,  but  at  last  the  stream  gushed  forth,  and 
Bernard  sighed,  and  opened  his  eyes,  like  one 
awakening  from  a  dream. 

"  We  had  raised  him,  and  carried  him  with 
some  difficulty  to  Madeleine's  bed,  on  which  he 
now  lay.  He  gazed  round  for  a  few  seconds, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  recover  himself,  and 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  recognised  me  with  dif- 
ficulty. By  degrees,  however,  recollection  re- 
turned— he  sighed  heavily,  and,  turning  to  me, 

"  <M.  de  Vermont !' 

"  The  little  barber,  whose  sharp  eyes  had  been 
trotting,  as  we  say,  round  the  room,  and  from 
person  to  person,  now  hearing  him  speak,  put 
his  head  forwards  with  a  very  inquisitive  air. 

"' Monsieur  le  cure! — Oh,  I  protest!  Not 
Monsieur  le  cure,  after  all,  but  M.  Bernard  ! — 
What  could  bring  your  reverence  out,  in  the 
state  you  must  have  been  in  all  this  evening  ?' 
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"  '  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  be  so  ill,'  said 
Bernard,  '  I  came  to  call  upon  Madeleine.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  with  Madeleine  you  must  stay ;' 
said  the  leech. 

"  '  No ;'  said  Bernard,  '  I  shall  go  home  im- 
mediately.' 

"  '  Impossible  !  your  reverence.' 

"  '  Oh  !'  said  he,  '  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self. There,  my  good  friend,'  giving  him  money, 
'  oo  home  now,  and  leave  me  to  do  as  I  like.' 

"  The  barber  would  have  remonstrated ;  but 
Bernard  put  on  one  of  those  looks  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  gainsay,  and  our  little  friend  took 
himself  off. 

"  Bernard  then  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow, 
and  looked  inquiringly  round  the  room. 

"  '  Is  she  not  here  ?' 

"  '  No  ;'    said   I,   '  she  is  gone   home  —  ... 
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This  was  no  place.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
assistance. — I  would  not  compromise  her  repu- 
tation for  worlds.' 

"  Bernard  looked  at  me  with  surprise — then 
with  approbation. 

"  '  I  admire  your  generosity,'  he  said,  and 
sighed  slightly ;  '  but  I  am  sorry. — I  think  I 
might  have  been  able  to  do  that  now  which, 
perhaps,  to-morrow  the  strength  may  be  denied 
me  to  perform.  M.  de  Vermont,  there  are 
efforts,  it  would  seem,  which  exceed  our  feeble 
powers — this  has  proved  one.' 

"  Then,  after  a  second  or  two — c  Such  a  day 
as  I  have  passed,  De  Vermont,  you  can  happily 
never  know.  What  the  human  feelings  be- 
come— driven  to  madness  by  the  contradictions 
of  unnatural  destiny,  you  shall  never  expe- 
rience— nor  what  the  dark  tumult  of  the  long- 
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controlled  spirits,  when  reason  and  resolution 
alike  give  way, — it  has  been  terrible.'  With  a 
slight  shudder. 

"  '  Yet  did  I  trust  that  the  struggle  had  been 
effectual ! — Vain  confidence  !  the  mortal  frame 
failed  under  it — the  blood,  driven  from  the  heart, 
rose  to  the  brain — I  am  to  be  pitied,  M.  de  Ver- 
mont, for  my  weakness.'  .... 

"  He  sighed — then,  after  a  short  pause,  re- 
sumed— 

"  «  I  was  still  master  enough  of  myself  to  sub- 
due, as  I  thought,  the  unruly  will,  and  force 
myself  to  the  task  of  completing  your  happi- 
ness ;  and  I  trusted  that  the  calm  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  recompence  of  conscientious 
endeavour  would  be  my  portion  when  all  was 
done.  Bitterly  do  I  lament  the  vanity  of  my 
efforts,  and  I  would  now  fain  make  use  of  the 
interval  of  composure  which  the  last  catastrophe 
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seems  to  have  left  upon  my  spirits,  to  complete 
the  sacrifice  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power.' 

"  '  Sacrifice  !' 

"  '  Of  myself,  sir,'  said  Bernard ;  <  had  I 
thought  it  of  her,  I  would  have  been  torn  by 
wild  horses  first.' 

"  'Yourself!' 

"  '  My  miserable  weakness, '  said  he,  now 
rising,  and  resuming  somewhat  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  usual  manner,  '  must  have  betrayed 
to  your  eyes  what  I  would  fain  for  ever  have 
concealed  from  my  own — the  infatuation  of  sen- 
timents so  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  my  du- 
ties, all  my  hopes,  all  my  prospects.  The  term 
sacrifice  must,  indeed,  sound  infinitely  ridiculous 
to  you — applied  where  the  slightest  shadow  of 
hope,  wish,  or  expectation  had  never  for  one 
instant  found  existence.  Yet,  incomprehensible 
as  it  must  seem — inexplicable   as   my  feelings 
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appear  to  myself — it  teas  a  sacrifice  !  and  one 

beyond,  it  seems,  my  poor  strength  to  make. — 

80  lon£  as  she  was  free  ! — so  long  as  I  was  al- 
ts © 

lowed  and  honoured  ! ' 

"  He  checked  himself  impatiently. 

"  '  Where  am  I  running  ?  what  a  discourse 
for  me  !  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  only  began  with  the 
intention  of  repeating  —  that  if  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  repair  the  mischief  I  have  occa- 
sioned, I  will  cheerfully  do  it,  even  were  it  at 
the  cost  of  my  existence.' 

"  He  now  arose,  and  taking  his  large  hat,  pre- 
pared to  depart. 

"  '  I  will  go  with  you,'  said  I,  '  and  see  you 
safely  home.' 

"  '  I  thank  you — not  to-night ;  I  would  rather 
be  alone.     Let  me  see  you  to-morrow.' 

And  he  left  the  cottage." 
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In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  De  Vermont,  who 
found  it  impossible,  with  any  comfort,  to  leave 
Bernard  to  himself  in  his  present  condition,  fol- 
lowed at  some  distance  to  watch  the  way  he  would 
take.  The  priest  bent  his  steps  quietly  over  the 
hills,  and  crossing  several,  came  at  length  to  a 
little  close  secluded  nook,  or  rather  valley,  which 
lay  sequestered  among  them. 

It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  whole  landscape 
slumbered  in  the  profoundest  quiet.  He  sat 
down  upon  a  little  grassy  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  pure  fountain  was  gurgling,  and,  cross- 
ing his  arms  over  his  breast,  appeared  to  be  im- 
mersed in  earnest  thought  or  prayer. 

His  thoughts  ran  upon  the  fatal  vows  which 
had  bound  him,  and  severed  him  irrevocably 
from  all  the  sweetest  and  purest  affections  of  his 
nature; — upon  the  unprofitable  and  dangerous 
tendency   of  superstitious   obligations   as   con- 
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nected  with  religion  ; — upon  the  destruction  of 
human  happiness  which  attends  false  and  inju- 
rious ideas  of  our  relations  to  the  invisible  world, 
and  narrow  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Those  doubts  of  the  justice  and 
utility  of  many  of  the  observances,  and  of  the 
truth  of  many  opinions  inculcated  by  his  church, 
which  had,  till  then,  rather  afforded  ground  for 
speculation  than  for  serious  disapprobation, 
now  struck  him  in  a  new  and  deeper  sense — 
and,  the  victim  of  superstition  himself,  his  be- 
nevolent temper  immediately  carried  him  to 
reflections  upon,  and  sympathy  with,  the  un- 
happy victims  of  prejudice  and  superstition 
throughout  the  world. 

In  his  own  country,  he  felt  that  the  time, 
though  rapidly  approaching,  was  not  yet  arrived, 
when  the  voice  of  truth  and  reason  should  be 
heard,  mingling  with  the  honest  enthusiasm  of 
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her  religious  professors ;  but  his  heart  yearned 
to  those  children  of  misery — those  wretched 
victims  of  ignorance  and  imposition — the  wild 
benighted  savages  of  distant  lands,  who — dwell- 
ing in  regions  still  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
were  lost  in  the  practice  of  superstitions,  more 
bloody,  though  scarcely  more  absurd,  than  some 
of  the  monstrous  errors  he  saw  around  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  first  formed 
the  resolution  to  quit  France,  and  to  devote  all 
the  powers  and  energies  of  his  nature  to  build 
the  church  of  his  master  among  the  forsaken 
children  of  the  wilds.  And  thus,  to  render  that 
separation  from  his  kind,  which  he  felt  to  be  so 
dangerous  and  unprofitable  here,  subservient  to 
the  performance  of  duties  which  are,  perhaps, 
by  men  situated  as  he  was,  best  undertaken. 

He  resolved  to  penetrate  into  some  of  those 
distant  regions  of  Asia  or  Africa,  rendered,  by 
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the  ferocious  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  al- 
most inaccessible  to  Christian  enterprise ;  and 
endeavour  to  humanize,  by  that  word,  which 
alone,  is  life  and  light,  these  wretched  and  bar- 
barous savages. 

No  sooner  had  this  determination  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  than  it  was  as  though  a  new 
morning  had  arisen  for  him — the  day-spring 
from  on  high  once  more  beamed  upon  his  pro- 
spects—  cheerful  visions  of  future  usefulness 
stretched  before  his  clouded  eye ;  and  while  he 
fervently  devoted  the  whole  of  his  being  in 
earnest  resolution  to  this  righteous  cause,  that 
peace  which  passeth  understanding  stole  over 
and  tranquillized  his  spirit.  The  tumult  of 
bitter  regrets — of  passions  so  fearfully  awakened, 
subsided — 
"  And  birds  of  calm,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  wave." 
Covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  remained 
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some  time  deeply  engaged  in  prayer.  He  then 
rose,  consoled  and  comforted,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Beaucourt,  when  he  met  De 
Vermont. 

"  Monsieur  de  Vermont,  I  was  seeking  you.  I 
am  more  fit  to  speak  now  than  I  was  an  hour 
ago,  when  I  was  betrayed  into  a  very  culpable 
expression  of  weakness.  I  am  come  back  to 
repeat  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  desire  to 
assist  you  and  that  young  lady,  by  every  means 
in  mv  power.  Will  you  come  to  me  early  to- 
morrow, that  we  may  talk  of  this  matter  ?  Good 

night,  sir." 

De  Vermont  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  he 
took  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked  quietly 
away. 


It  was  the  day  but  one  after  this,  that  Victor 
received  the  following  letter  from  Virginie. 
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To  Victor. 


"  My  Victor,  all  is  over ;  we  must  never 
never  meet  more  !  In  a  few  days,  to  love  you, 
even  to  think  of  you,  will  be  a  sin. 

"  Before  it  be  a  sin,  my  Victor,  oh  !  let  it  not 
be  shame  to  tell  you — I  am,  as  it  were,  upon  my 

death-bed — how    tenderly,  how  dearly 

Forgive  me,  sweet  Victor  !  the  pain  I  have 
caused  you.  Ah  !  that  you  had  never,  never  be- 
held your  lost  Virginie ! 

"  Farewell,  farewell !  — I  beseech  you,  ask  no 
questions ;  fate  is  too  strong  for  us  both.  Never 
inquire  for  me — never  think  of  me ;  return  to 
Paris,  and  forget  me — nay,  my  Victor,  do  not 
quite  forget  me — alas  !  I  must  forget  you  ! " 

This  letter,   written,    it  was  evident,   in   the 
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strongest  agitation,  and  blotted  with  tears,  was 
carried  to  Victor  by  a  young  girl  whom  he  had 
once  or  twice  seen  in  attendance  upon  Made- 
leine. She  presented  it  in  silence,  without  offer- 
ing one  word  of  explanation. 

Victor  hastily  looked  at  the  superscription, 
and  felt  himself  turn  pale  from  a  sudden  antici- 
pation of  evil ; — delaying  to  examine  the  con- 
tents, he  began  to  question  the  girl. 

"  Who  told  you  to  bring  this  letter  to  me," 
said  he,  astonished  that  Therese  was  not,  as 
usual,  the  bearer  of  every  communication  from 
her  young  lady. 

"  Madeleine  ; — and  she  bade  me  not  to  wait 
for  any  answer,  but  to  come  away  immediately — 
Bon  soir,  Monsieur." 

And  without  waiting  further  interrogation, 
the  girl  went  away. 

Victor,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  gate  of 
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his  little  meadow  when  this  happened,  now 
turned  into  the  house,  holding  the  unopened 
missive  in  his  hand,  delaying, — as  one  some- 
times lingers  and  hesitates  before  unfolding  a 
letter — which  a  secret  presentiment  assures  us 
is  the  messenger  of  pain. 

He  sat  down  at  his  little  vine-clustered  case- 
ment ;  he  watched  the  figure  of  the  girl  receding 
between  the  deep  hedge-banks  of  the  lane.  At 
length,  he  broke  the  seal. 


Confounded  at  this  sudden  and  unaccountable 
rupture  of  an  engagement,  which  he  had  looked 
upon  as  irrevocable,  Victor  stood  like  one  thun- 
derstruck. At  first,  his  somewhat  hasty  temper 
was  inclined  to  take  fire  at  what  appeared  so 
strange  a  manifestation  of  caprice  and  incon- 
stancy.—  What  could  have  produced  —  what 
could  possibly  justify  so  cruel  a  proceeding? 
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But  he  looked  at  the  letter  again — and  the 
tenderness  of  its  expressions — the  broken-heart- 
ed despondency  which  breathed  in  every  line — 
the  large  blots  with  which  the  tears  of  her  he 
loved  had  half  covered  it,  melted  him  to  the 
heart.     He  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity. 

Why  was  the  girl  entrusted  with  the  letter? 
Why  did  not  Therese,  as  usual,  appear  with  it, 
and  offer  some  words  of  explanation  and  com- 
fort ? 

He  rose  hastily,  took  his  hat,  and,  sallying 
forth,  made  his  way  over  the  hills  leading  to 
Montalembert,  determined,  at  least,  to  see 
Therese,  if  it  were  impossible  to  obtain  a  meet- 
ing with  Virginie.  He  stood  upon  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  garden  ; 
all  was  silent — his  eye  followed  the  well-known 
walks,  pastures,  and  grass  plots.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen. 
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The  old  gardener  alone  was  there  at  work, 
and  his  hoe  might  be  heard  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, so  still  was  the  air — so  solitary  the  scene. 

Victor  cautiously  skirted  the  shrubbery,  he 
threaded  the  well-known  little  path  which  led 
to  the  back  of  that  pleached  lilac  arbour,  where 
once  he  had  stood  so  delighted  a  listener  ;  long 
did  he  linger — impatiently  did  he  watch — it  was 
all  in  vain. 

He  then  determined  to  go  to  Beaucourt,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  from 
Madeleine ;  but  Madeleine,  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  explain  anything. 

The  letter,  she  said,  had  been  brought 
down  by  Therese,  who  desired  her  to  dispatch 
the  girl  with  it,  saying,  that  it  required  no  an- 
swer. Since  then,  she  added,  she  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  Therese  or  of  the  young 
lady. 
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Madeleine  looked  shy  and  uneasy ;  but 
whether  she  were  displeased,  or  only  nervous 
and  anxious,  Victor  could  not  quite  understand. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  so  unsatisfactory  as 
her  demeanour,  and  he  returned  home  more 
miserable  than  before. 

In  vain  did  he  abandon  himself  to  every 
species  of  conjecture  ;  in  vain  did  he  track,  with 
unremitting  perseverance,  the  road  leading  to 
the  chateau  ;  in  vain  did  he,  from  the  hill  above, 
watch  the  enclosure  of  the  garden  ; — all  con- 
tinued quiet,  as  if  the  place  had  been  long  de- 
serted. Neither  Virffinie  nor  Therese  were  to 
be  seen.  The  -persiennes  of  her  apartments  were 
close  shut.     Victor  could  discover  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Virgin ie,  once  convinced  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  which  her  father  stood,  and  of  the 
fatal  and  imperious  necessity,  as  it  appeared  to 
her,  by  which  she  was  bound,  had  seemed  to 
find  a  species  of  courage  unknown  to  her  before, 
from  the  very  excess  of  the  despair  which  dark- 
ened round  her. 

She  had  returned  to  her  own  room  on  quitting 
her  father.  Her  footsteps,  it  is  true,  were  hur- 
ried,  and  somewhat   irregular:  but  her   figur< 
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was  erect — her  countenance,  though  deadly  pale, 
animated  by  a  spirit  and  determination  quite 
foreign  to  its  usual  expression ;  her  face  was 
lifted  up,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

She  entered  her  room,  double  fastened  the 
door,  then  sat  down  by  the  window,  and,  rest- 
ing her  elbows  upon  the  window-seat,  with  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her  neck,  she  gazed  un- 
consciously upon  the  scene  beyond ;  and  while 
her  heart  beat  thick,  and  her  bosom  panted,  her 
mental  eye  was  engaged  in  contemplating,  with 
a  kind  of  wild  desperation,  the  strange,  terrific 
prospect  opening  before  her. 

But  she  had  already  taken  her  resolution. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  effect  of  princi- 
ple— it  was  not  so  much  filial  duty — scarcely 
even  filial  love,  that  animated  her.  It  was  an 
heroic,  desperate  determination,  that,  come  what 
would — sacrificed  or  not,  to  the  persecutions  of 
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M.  Guibert — be  the  consequences  to  herself  what 
they  might  —  ...  her  father  should  not  be 
shamed. 


Shame  !  that  most  dreadful  scourge  which 
can  afflict  a  generous  nature  ! — Shame  !  that  dire 
spectre,  from  which  the  ingenuous,  unspoiled 
mind  starts  in  such  wild  irrepressible  conster- 
nation ! — Shame  !  the  agonies  of  which  she 
already  endured  for  his  sake. 

At  the  expense  of  life  she  would  rush  forward 
to  shelter  him — She  would  hide  him  from  the 
scorns  and  contumelies  of  a  pitiless  Avorld  .  .  .  .  ! 
Merited,  or  unmerited,  it  mattered  not  to  her — 
He  was  her  father,  and  he  should  not  be 
shamed  ! — 

Filial  piety  is  as  warm,  generous,  and  impas- 
sioned an  affection  as  maternal  love,  where  it 
has  been  suffered  to  exist  in  all  its  native  force. 
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as  had  been  the  case  with  this  young,  untutored, 
ardent  mind. 

To  offer  up  her  life  had  been  a  slight  sacri- 
fice, but  to  give  herself! — her  heart  recoiled — 

Yet,  full  of  her  own  generous  purposes,  and 
sanguine,  as  generous  minds  have  a  right  to  be, 
with  respect  to  the  generosity  of  others,  she  was 
not  without  a  hope,  that  a  frank  and  courage- 
ous appeal  to  M.  Guibert's  better  feelings, 
might  have  its  due  effect.  And  animated  by  a 
noble  purpose,  she  threw  aside  her  maidenly 
timidity,  and  forgot  her  shrinking  reserves  :  she 
resolved  to  see  him  without  delay,  to  confess  all 
— to  cast  herself  upon  his  magnanimity,  and 
supplicate  for  mercy. 

She  felt  assured  that  such  an  appeal  could  not 
be  in  vain  ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  there  was,  at 
moments,  an  expression  in  M.  Guibert's  eye  which 
might  have  persuaded  one,  less  confiding,  of  this. 
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It  was  not  long  before  she  was  called  upon  to 
make  the  trial. 


As  soon  as  Virginie  had  left  the  library,  M. 
Guibert,  who  watched  all  her  motions,  went  up 
to  the  door,  knocked,  and  entering  without 
waiting  for  permission,  came  up  to  the  Marquis, 
who,  quite  exhausted,  had  sunk  back  in  his 
arm-chair, — and,  with  his  usual  bluntness,  asked 
him  what  the  young  lady  had  said. 

"  She  begs  a  few  horns'  reflection,"  said  the 
Marquis,  "  and  you  will  have  her  answer." 

"  Humph  !"  quoth  Guibert,  looking  suspi- 
ciously, "  I  do  not  see  what  a  few  hours'  reflec- 
tion is  to  do.     I  thought  it  was  a  settled  thing." 

"  Sir,  I  have  spoken  to  my  daughter.  I  have 
done  all  that  you  demanded.  She  requires  a 
few  hours'  reflection,  and  she  shall  have  them. 
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There    are    moments "    looking    at    him 

bitterly. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it,"  said  Gui- 
bert.  "  I  can  easily  believe  that  there  are 
moments,  when  you  would  sell  your  soul  to 
cheat  me  again.  — You  had  better  not  try. 
Well,  I  will  wait  the  young  lady's  leisure. — At 
five  o'clock  I  will  visit  her,  and  hear  her  deter- 
mination, as  you  call  it." 

And  M.  Guibert  took  his  departure  once 
more. 

He  seemed  to  go  away  in  no  very  placid  hu- 
mour, and,  walking  down  the  gallery,  went  out, 
banging  the  hall  door  after  him.  He  did  not, 
as  usual,  make  for  the  hills,  but  went  into  the 
garden,  which  he  continued  to  perambulate,  in 
musinsr  mood,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, — 
not  stopping  and  gazing  about  with  a  sharp 
inquiring  look,  as  was  his  usual  manner. 

Five  o'clock  rang  on  a  distant  convent  bell, — 
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and  at  five  o'clock,  punctually  by  his  Breguet, 
M.  Guibert  presented  himself  once  more  in  the 
library. 

The  Marquis  rose  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  led  the  way  to  his  daughter's  apartment. 

She  had  been  prepared  to  expect  the  inter- 
view at  this  hour.  Her  chamber  had  been 
arranged,  with  a  studied  air  of  neatness  and 
formality  ;  the  elegant  negligences  of  her  usual 
habits  had  been  cleared  away ;  the  blinds  were 
all  of  them  open,  and  a  cold,  ceremonious 
sort  of  air  was  thus  given  to  that  apartment 
usually  so  shady,  cool,  and  secluded. 

Viro-inie,  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness — 
her  hair,  no  longer  wavy  and  luxuriant,  but 
closely  folded  over  her  brow,  was  sitting  on  a 
sofa  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  as  if  expect- 
ing a  visit  of  ceremony.  Therese  was  visible 
at  her  work,  in  the  inner  apartment. 
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The  Marquis  opened  the  door,  ushered  in 
M.  Guibert,  closed  it,  and  retired  in  silence. 

M.  Guibert  felt  even  his  assurance  a  little 

failing   him,   as  he  heard  the  door  shut;  but, 

drawing  out  his  scented  and  embroidered  hand- 
ed 

kerchief,  he  just  passed  it  across  his  lips;  and 
then,  with  a  bow,  which  he  intended  for  most 
polite,  and  an  air,  that  he  meant  to  be  every- 
thing that  was  insinuating,  he  walked  towards 
the  sofa  upon  which  the  young  lady  was  sitting. 

She  rose  to  receive  him,  made  him  a  very 
low  courtesy,  and  then  sat  down  again. 

He  approached  the  sofa,  and  took  his  seat  by 
her  side.  She  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this, 
and  coloured  a  little ;  but  recovering  her  com- 
posure, sat  silent  and  grave,  leaving  to  him  the 
initiatory  of  the  conversation. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert,"  he  began, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  and  gently  bend- 
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ing  forwards  in  an  attitude  which  he  flattered 
himself  was  particularly  engaging,  "  I  have  done 
myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you,  to  learn 
the  result  of  a  consideration,  upon  which  the 
felicity  of  my  whole  future  existence  depends ; 
and,"  assuming  an  air  of  adoration,  "  to  know 
whether  I  am  to  esteem  myself  the  most  happy, 
or  the  most  profoundly  unfortunate  of  men. — 
Believe  me,  most  charming  young  lady,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  find  expressions  adequate 
to  describe  the  excess  of  the  passion  with  which 
you  have  inspired  me. — There  are  moments  of 
life,  when  the  future  destiny  is  irrecoverably  de- 
cided upon.  A  few  seconds  have  sufficed  to  de- 
cide upon  mine.  My  future  felicity,  or  misery, 
most  lovely  creature,  are  in  your  hands.      Your 

charms " 

"  Sir,"    said    the    gentle    Virginie,  now  first 
lifting  up  her  eyes,  which  had,  during  the  whole 
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of  this  harangue,  been  fixed  immovably  upon 
the  floor,  and,  turning  gravely  towards  him,  "  if 
I  rightly  understand  the  full  force  of  my  most 
unhappy  situation,  all  this  is  unnecessary  to  me. 
— You  have  me  in  your  power. — It  is  needless, 
to  attempt  to  flatter  one,  who  is  no  longer  at  her 
own  disposal —  .... 

"  Sir ;"  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with 
a  steadiness  and  severity  of  which  they  had, 
till  then,  seemed  incapable,  "  did  I  understand 
my  father  rightly  ? — And  is  it,  indeed,  a  truth, 
that  certain  dreadful  consequences  await  my  re- 
solution— that  certain  dreadful  penalties  are  at- 
tached to  my  disobedience — if  I  dare  to  disobey 
the  commands  he  has  this  morning  laid  upon 
me?" 

"  My  beautiful !— my  adored  ! "  M.  Gui- 

bert  began. 

"  May  I  entreat  you,    Sir,"  said  she,  a  little 
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hurriedly?  "  to  spare  me  such  expressions  as 
these. — It  will  be  a  great  humanity.  ...  I  would 
fain  preserve  my  composure.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  beg  you 
to  inform  me  simply — Is  what  my  unhappy 
father  hinted,  true  of  him,  and  what  he  asserted, 
true  of  you — that  you  possess  a  secret,  and  that 
you  threaten,  unless  certain  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, to  betray  it  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  M.  Guibert, 
"  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,  as  you  seem 
inclined  to  be  with  me.  Your  father  has  in 
nothing  deceived  you.   I  do  possess  his  secret ! 

("  Secret !  enough,"  in  an  under-tone,  "  to 
send  him  to  the  galleys  !") 

"  — And,"  with  a  low  bow,  "  I  mean  to  pos- 
sess his  daughter." 

"  Sir  !" — with  great,  but  suppressed  emotion, 
"  you  cannot  be  so  devoid  of  manhood  and  of 
honour! — What,  Sir!  will  vou  condescend? — 
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Will  you  force  a  young  creature,  like  myself, 
into  bonds  which,  pardon  me — her  heart  re- 
jects ! "  abhors,  she  was  about  to  say,  but 

she  checked  herself — "  by  making  so  unworthy 
a  use  of  what  was  so  unworthily  acquired  !" 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  thought  Guibert,  "  are  we  there, 
already? — I  thought  my  friend,  the  Marquis, 
would  not  let  me  off  so  easily. — Excellently  well 
tutored,  upon  my  honour  !  But  no !  no  !  my 
good  gentleman,  this  is  rather  too  stale  a  trick." 

Then  turning  again  to  the  young  lady,  with 
an  air  of  the  profoundest  devotion,  he  continued. 

"  Unfortunately  for  myself,  my  heart  is  too  ir- 
retrievably engaged  in  this  question  to  admit  of 
the  idea  of  an  alternative.  It  is  your  own  fault, 
too  amiable  Virginie,  if  I  am  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  means  so  derogatory  to  the  unima- 
ginable tenderness  with  which  you  have  inspired 
me ;  but — "  looking  down  with  an  ineffable  air 
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of  conceit  "  I  had  hoped, — and  I  do  still  hope, 
— most  charming  creature  ! — to  owe  my  final 
success  to  more  flattering  suggestions." 

"  I  have  already  entreated  you,  Sir,"  said 
she,  a  little  impatiently,  "  to  banish  all  idle  ex- 
pressions from  this  conversation.  ...  I  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  them.  ...  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you  with  sincerity. — Sir,  I  have  neither  heart 
nor  hand  to  give — they  are  already  bestowed 
upon  another — " 

"  The  devil  they  are  !"  cried  Guibert,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet.     "  Your  hand  !  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  have  passed  my  faith,"  said  Virginie. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ? — And  can  that  scoundrel, 
Montalembert,  then,  have  privately  married 
you  to  one  of  his  cursed  aristocracy !"  cried 
Guibert,  bursting  into  a  rage.  "  By  heavens  ! 
but  if  he  has,  he  shall  rue  it !" 

Then  sitting  down  again — 
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"  Let  me  understand  you,  young  lady,  once 
for  all — Are  you  married  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Virginie,  in  a  low  tone,  "  but  my 
faith  is  pledged,  —  and,"  colouring  to  the 
temples,  "  my  heart  is  with  it." 

"  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?"  said  Guibert,  relapsing 
into  his  usual  careless  indifference  of  manner. 
"  Then  you  must  take  them  both  back  again, 
and  pass  them  on  to  me,  that's  all. 

"  "What  a  stale  trick  !" — said  he  to  himself. 
"  How  can  Montalembert  be  such  a  blockhead, 
as  to  think  to  play  upon  me  in  this  manner  ! — 
Why,  one  can  buy  a  better  romance  than  this, 
at  any  stall,  for  sixpence. 

"  I  am  infinitely  distressed,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  he  resumed,  "  at  that  which  you  have, 
with  so  much  admirable  candour,  just  commu- 
nicated to  me — and,  believe  me,  I  sensiblv  feel 
all  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  your  very  singu- 
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lar  situation  ;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  that  as  my 
claim  has  existed,  I  may  literally  say,  ever  since 
you  were  three  years  old, — and  as  my  constancy 
has  been  such,  that  even  your  unkind  self  must 
honour  it  with  your  approbation. — I  confess,  I 
really  do  not  feel  myself  quite  disposed  to  aban- 
don the  field  to  another ;  and,  certainly,  to  a  more 
recent  claimant. — Nor  to  ensure,  at  the  expense 
of  my  own  indescribable  misery,  the  happiness 
of  this  amiable  young  gentleman,  whosoever  he 
may  be — if,  in  truth,  he  be  a  young  gentleman 
at  all,  and  not  a  creature  of  the  element, — and 
how,  in  that  case,  he  came  here  ....  unless,  in- 
deed," between  his  teeth,  "  Montalembert  be  a 
greater  rascal  than  even  I  gave  him  credit  for, 
I  am   at  a  loss  to  conceive —  .... 

"  However,"  interrupting  himself,  "  brevity 
is  one  good  thing — and  plain  speaking  is  a 
better.       Briefly    and    plainly,    then,    I    mean 
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to  persist  in  my  claims ;  and  I  hope,  having 
said  so  much,  that  you  will  understand,  without 
troubling  me  for  further  explanation,  all  which 
that  assertion  implies." 

Virginie  turned  very  pale. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  man  should  be  so  cruel." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  charmer ;  women  are, 
to  the  full,  as  much  so — and  it  is  the  height  of 
cruelty  in  you,  to  force  me  to  this  disagreeable 
manner  of  pressing  my  suit." 

"  What  will  you  do,"  said  she,  hastily,  "  if  I 
refuse." 

"  Do  !" — passionately,  "  Do  !" — why,  do  jus- 
tice : — and  simply  post  your  father  through 
France,  as  the  double-faced  scoundrel  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be.  I  know  enough  of  him 
to  damn  his  name  from  generation  to  generation, 
— and,  by  Heaven  !  I  will  do  it,"  cried  he, 
bitterly. 
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He  ran  on — 

"  I  believe  none  of  this  nonsense,  young 
lady;  it's  a  rascally  trick  of  his  to  evade  his 
promise  by  working  upon  my  compassion — He 
knows  I  am  a  kind,  soft-hearted  fool ....  but  I 
know  him  of  old — I  came  prepared  for  all  this — 
I  had  steeled  my  heart  against  it.  I  expected 
you  would  kneel,  and  swoon,  and  cry — I  knew 
you  would  be  taught  your  part, — and  all" — rising 
again  from  his  seat,  almost  white  with  rage,  and 
stamping  on  the  floor — "  to  save  Montalembert's 
cursed  pride,  at  the  expense  of  his  word  ! — his 
faith  ! — his  honour  ! — but  he  has  no  honour.  I 
will  lay  my  life  this  lover, — if  lover  there  be, — is 
one  of  your  damned,  haughty  noblemen — Some 
historic  name,  forsooth  !  worthy  to  mate  with 
the  heiress  of  the  most  honourable  house  of  Mon- 
talembert  !  (sneering). 

"  Mademoiselle,    man    for    man,    I    am    as 
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good  as  the  best  of  them,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  resign  you,  and  lose  the  heiress  of 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  France,  all  to 
pamper  the  ridiculous  arrogance  of  your  fa- 
ther.— My  name  is  not  good  enough  for  him, 
it  seems  !  But  the  name  that  is  too  noble  to  be 
matched  with  mine,  will  I  trample  under  my 
feet ;  rest  assured  of  it — I'll  drag  it  through  the 
mire  till  he  blushes  at  the  very  sound  of  it ; — he 
shall  have  reason  to  envy  the  honest  name  of 

Guibert ! Am  I  to  take  this  as  your  answer, 

Mademoiselle?" 

Virginie  was  trembling  now  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  No,  Sir,"  at  length  she  articulated  ;  "  if  this 
be  really  the  alternative,  I  yield  ; — But  what  as- 
surance can  I  have  that  my  father's  secret  will 
be  safe  ?  even  when — when —  .  .  .  .  " 

"  It  is  a  foolish  bird,"  said  he,  bluntly,  "  you 
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know  the  homely  proverb.  You  don't  think  I 
am  such  a  fool  as  to  blast  my  own  father-in-law ; 
besides,  I  have  some  honour,  though  he  has 
none.  I  am  no  rascal —  .  .  .  But  it  is  enough, 
beautiful  and  adorable  Virginie  !  you  yield — 
you  are  mine  ! — I  want  words  to  express  my  gra- 
titude— Indeed,  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
repay  this  obligation— The  sole  purpose  of  my 
existence  shall  be  to  make  you  happy." 

"  My  happiness,  Sir,"  said  she,  rising,  and 
releasing  the  hand  he  had  seized,  "  will  be  in 
that  grave  where  so  many  human  hopes  lie 
buried — I  do  not  intend,  or  wish  to  deceive 
you —  ...  I  offer  to  you  my  hand,  carrying  with 
it  my  estates,  the  sacrifice,  to  redeem  my  lost,  un- 
happy father. — I  do  not  offer  more —  .  .  .  More, 
I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  give  ! — More,  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  bestow  ! —  ..."  Sir,  this  con- 
versation is  ended — Therese  ! " 

L  2 
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She  strove  to  support  herself,  but  it  was  in 
vain  —  her  head  was  swimming.  She  however 
staggered  to  the  folding  doors,  fell  forwards, 
and  was  received  into  the  extended  arms  of 
Therese. 

The  door  was  hastily  shut,  and  M.  Guibert 
was  left  alone. 

He  turned  away  with  an  air  less  easy  and 
comfortable  than  usual.  Something  seemed  to 
disconcert  him  considerably. 

"  A  stale  trick  !"  he  kept  repeating.  "  Bah  ! 
what  a  poor  stale  trick  !" 

But  there  was  something  twinkling  in  his  eve 
— an  odd  sensation — lie  could  not  think  what 
it  was.  He,  however,  hummed  an  opera  air, 
and  turned  away. 


At  dinner  the  Marquis  alone  appeared.  When 
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the  servants  had  retired,   he  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  his  daughter. 

M.  Guibert — "  I  hope,  Sir,  I  am  to  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  common  upon  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
verse with  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  in  the 
presence  of  a  mutual  friend — that  little  black 
lady,  for  instance.  Keep  a  promise  to  the  ear, 
and  break  it  to  the  hope.  It  won't  do,  my 
most  honourable  friend." 

"It  will  not  be  attempted,  Sir  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  father  stood  by 
the  daughter's  couch. 

His  lamp  was  in  his  hand,  he  had  entered  her 
drawing-room;  the  doors  were  open — he  had 
passed  into  the  bed-room. 

The  blue  curtains  were  lifted  from  the  bed  as 
if  to  admit  the  air — and  that  disorder  was  visible 
in  the  room  that  speaks  of  sudden  illness  and 
hurried  remedies ;  but  the  bed  was  smoothed — 
and  on  the  pillow — her  cheek  flushed,  her  beau- 
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tiful  hair  tangled  and  disordered,  her  hand  fast 
clasped  in  that  of  Therese,  she  lay. 

Therese  lifted  up  her  hand  at  the  slight  sound 
made  by  the  Marquis,  as  he  entered — glanced  to 
the  bed  and  then  to  the  light. 

She  was  asleep. 

He  set  down  his  lamp,  came  in,  and  stood  by 
her  side ;  and  long  and  silently  did  he  gaze — 
then  stooping  down,  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
the  large  tears,  first  slowly  fell  drop  by  drop — 
then  in  streams — then  in  torrents  —  and  the 
miserable  father  buried  his  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes, smothering  his  groans  as  best  he  might. 

Therese  was  touched. 

"  Oh,  Sir  !"  said  she,  and  laying  the  hand 
she  held,  gently  upon  the  sheet,  she  rose  softly, 
and  approached  him;  "oh,  Sir!  I  do  pity 
you." 

**  Then  leave  me  with  her,"  said  he. 
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Therese  obeyed,  and  stepped  silently  into  the 
other  room. 

"  Oh,  thou  dark  and  terrible  Power  of  Eternal 
Justice !"  he  began,  "  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  for- 
got ;  in  my  manhood,  I  denied —  Mighty  Judge  ! 
— Terrible  Avenger  !  thou  hast  visited  me  at 
last !  —  my  selfishness,  my  recklessness,  my  cru- 
elty, and  my  pride  —  I  humble  myself —  I  kiss 
the  rod — let  me  perish  ; — but,  ah  !  on  me  —  on 
me  alone  let  thy  judgments  fall !  My  child  ! — 
save  my  child  !  Oh,  child  ! — child  ! — beautiful 
and  innocent  child  ! — is  this,  then,  thy  fate  !" 

The   cry   wrakened    her.      She   started   up, 
alarmed. 

«  My  father  !" 

She  saw  his  face,  deformed,  as  it  was,  with 
tears.     She  sprang  up,  and  fell  upon  his  neck — 

"  Father,  be  comforted !  —  Father,  do  not 
cry  so  !  I  will  try  to  be  happy — I   will  do  very 
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well. — You  will  be  safe,  mv  father  ! — Heaven 
will  provide  for  me  ! — Oh,  father  !  I  can  do 
anything,  be  but  comforted." 

And  she  tried  to  soothe  him  by  the  most 
affectionate  caresses. 

"  Child  ! — child  !"  was  all  he  could  articulate, 
as  he  sat  down  upon  her  bed,  for  he  could  stand 
no  longer. 

She  was  touched  to  the  soul  by  his  softness ; 
he,  whom  she  had  ever  seen  so  cold,  so  distant, 
so  stern. 

Could  anything  have  consoled  her,  she 
would  have  been  consoled ;  but  it  was  not 
the  loss  of  one — it  was  the  possession  of  another, 
that  sickened  her  at  the  heartstrings. 


M.  Guibert  was  allowed  to  pay  his  devoirs 
every  morning  —  Therese  remaining  at  her 
usual  post,  the  tapestry  frame  beside  the  open 
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folding-doors.  He  came  to  repeat  his  thread- 
bare expressions  of  gallantry  and  flattery;  and 
do  his  duty  as  was  befitting  a  man  of  sensibi- 
lity, such  as  he  considered  himself,  by  offering  all 
those  adulations  and  adorations,  which  it  is  the 
good  pleasure  of  some  to  believe,  that  every 
woman  claims  as  her  due  upon  these  oc- 
casions. 

These  were  moments  of  actual  torture  to  the 
unhappy  Virginie.  She  had  prepared  herself 
for  the  grand  sacrifice  ;  she  had  thought  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past,  when  that  letter 
had  been  despatched  which  separated  her  from 
her  lover.  But  these  details — these  daily  re- 
turning hours  of  unconquerable  aversion — these 
efforts  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
was  to  be  her  future  husband  —  with  whom  life 
was  to  be  passed  ! 

She  was  as  one  dead,  when,  on  M.  Guibert's 
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departure,  Therese  clasped  her  in  her  arms, — 
she  rarely  wept,  she  never  complained ;  they 
understood  one  another  well. 

She  laid  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
friend,  and  lay  stupified  for  hours. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  to  the  credit  of 
Therese,  that,  once  convinced  that  the  fate  of 
Virginie  was  inevitable,  she  had  calmly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  decision  at  which  she  had  arrived : 
and  had  abstained  from  wearying  her  by  remon- 
strances, or  representations,  devoting  herself  from 
that  instant  solely  to  the  task  of  lightening  the 
heavy  hours  of  anguish  endured  by  her  devoted 
charge.  Far  from  now  endeavouring  to  tamper 
with,  or  to  weaken  her  resolution,  and  as  jealous 
for  the  virtue  and  honour  of  Virginie,  as  Virginie 
could  by  possibility  be  for  herself,  she  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  even  the  name  of  Victor — 
never  endeavoured  to  open  the  slightest  com- 
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munication  with  him ;  and  even  forbore  to  go 
out,  lest  they  should  meet,  and  his  impetuous 
interrogations  should  draw  from  her  some  hint 
which  might  betray  the  secret,  committed  to 
her  alone.  —  For,  incensed,  as  she  had  too  often 
been,  at  the  Marquis,  she  felt  almost  as  in- 
tensely anxious  to  preserve  his  reputation  un- 
spotted as  his  child  could  be  herself. 

One  letter  alone  she  had  written  to  confirm, 
by  her  assurances,  the  necessity  of  a  final  sepa- 
ration; entreating  Victor  to  acquiesce  in  this  ne- 
cessity without  increasing  the  general  distress, 
by  indulging  in  useless  importunity;  conjuring 
him,  as  he  valued  the  reputation  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montalembert,  to  abstain  from  approaching 
the  castle ;  and,  in  short,  recommending  it  to 
him  to  leave  the  country. 

But  Victor,  mortified,  puzzled,  disappointed, 
and  wretchedly  unhappy,  found  it  impossible  to 
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comply  with  this  last  suggestion.  He  still  re- 
mained at  his  old  habitation,  spending  his  time 
in  melancholy  wanderings  over  the  hills  —  in 
strolling  up  and  down  his  favourite  meadow — 
or  in  lying  for  hours  stretched  under  those  elm- 
trees  where  first  he  had  beheld  that  form,  shining 
with  more  than  earthly  beauty. 

He  was  far  too  tenderly  and  confidingly  at- 
tached to  Virginie  to  endure  the  thoughts  of 
making  the  separation  final — He  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  strict  nature  of  French  opinions, 
so  far  as  regards  the  conduct  of  unmarried 
women,  to  dare  to  make  any  further  attempts 
to  secure  her. 

His  only  consolation,  in  this  state  of  mind, 
was  to  walk  with,  and  talk  to  Bernard,  who, 
grave  and  more  reserved,  perhaps,  than  he  had 
formerly  been,  yet  not  less  patient  in  endeavour- 
ing to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others,  listened 
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with  sympathy  to  the  never-ending  theme :  con- 
stantly and  invariably  repeating  his  persuasion, 
that,  as  levity,  falsehood,  and  inconstancy  were 
alike  impossible  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montalem- 
bert,  time,  the  great  unraveller  of  events,  would 
explain,  and  would  fully  justify,  the  mystery  of 
her  conduct. 

Victor,  therefore,  still  lingered  round  the  en- 
chanted circle,  anxiously  hoping,  at  least,  to  see 
Therese ;  but  no  Therese  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Something  more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed, 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  a  change 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  of 
the  unfortunate  Mademoiselle  de  Montalem- 
bert.  The  flippant  familiarity,  and  sickening 
adulation  of  M.  Guibert's  first  addresses  had 
gradually  subsided  into  a  quiet,  earnest,  and 
respectful  tone, — a  tone  which,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  would  have  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  cherished  a  something  almost  like 
sympathy,  for  the  feelings  of  his  unhappy  victim. 
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She,  on  her  side,  having  failed  to  move  his 
compassion  in  the  first  instance,  had  seemed 
scrupulously  to  abstain  from  every  fresh  attempt 
at  exciting  it.  His  behaviour  at  their  first  in- 
terview  had  but  too  well  convinced  her  that  such 
attempts  must  be  worse  than  useless,  and  could 
only  tend  still  further  to  degrade  her  father  and 
herself.  But,  relieved  from  the  more  odious 
part  of  M.  Guibert's  courtship  by  this  change 
in  his  mode  of  conversation,  she  endeavoured 
so  to  conduct  herself  as  to  secure  its  continuance. 

The  hour  and  half  passed  in  his  society,  she 
exerted  herself  to  converse  with  him  upon  gene- 
ral topics  —  she  allowed  him  to  look  over,  and 
praise  her  drawings,  to  examine  and  criticise  her 
books,  to  discourse  after  his  manner  upon  art 
and  literature  —  subjects,  by-the-by,  which  he 
handled  very  well — she  struggled  hard  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  distant  respect  in  her  manner, 
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without  any  display  of  fear  or  discourtesy. — 
She  coughed  often,  and  a  very  bright  colour 
began  to  waver  upon  her  cheeks. 

Guibert  always  looked  very  uneasy  when  she 
couched :  and  at  times  he  watched  those  faint 
gleamings  upon  the  cheek  with  looks  of  the 
deepest  interest. 

His  manner  became  more  and  more  kind,  and 
less  and  less  complimentary. 


One  day  M.  Guibert  was  walking  over  the 
hills,  and  he  came  to  a  very  pretty  little  village 
which  was  scattered  along  a  narrow  valley  :  there 
was  a  meadow  surrounded  with  trees  in  the 
centre  of  this  valley,  through  which  ran  a  small 
river,  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  entrance  to  which 
was  by  a  tall  rickety  wicker  gate. 
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We  know  the  village,  and  we  know  the  valley, 
and  the  meadow,  and  the  wicker  gate. 

Guibert,  charmed  with  the  spot,  paused  in  his 
perambulation  to  examine  and  admire  it;  and 
opening  the  gate,  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
meadow.  A  young  man  started,  as  he  did  so, 
from  a  bench  under  some  trees,  where  he  had 
been  half  sitting,  half  lying,  and  looking  impa- 
tiently at  the  intruder,  pulled  his  hat  over  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  agreeable  faces  in 
the  universe,  and,  hastily  walking  past  him, 
quitted  the  place  as  he  came  in. 

It  was  evident  to  Guibert,  that  this  young 
gentleman  was  a  very  elegant  person,  and  a 
man  of  the  world ;  though  the  excessive  negli- 
gence of  his  dress,  and  the  general  disorder  of 
his  whole  appearance,  might  have  disguised  this 
from  one  less  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the 
surface  of  things.     Guibert  started  as  he  passed 
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him,  and  fixed  an  earnest  surprised  look  upon 
his  face  ;  but  De  Vermont  did  not  appear  to  per- 
ceive it;  he  went  his  way  down  the  narrow 
shaded  lane,  the  other  watching  him,  till  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

There  was  a  little  naked-legged,  sharp-eyed 
French  girl,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  in  a  red 
petticoat  and  dark  blue  boddice,  standing  on  the 
margin,  and  looking  into  the  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  meadow.  Guibert  went  up  to  her 
— she  turned  herself  as  he  came  near,  and  lifting 
up  her  round,  well-browned  arm,  to  shade  her 
face  from  the  dazzling  sun,  fixed  upon  him  a 
pair  of  bright  inquisitive  black  eyes. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  girl,"  began   M.  Guibert, 
"  and  what  do  you  do  here  ?" 

"  I   am  watching  for  the  fresh-water    craw- 
fish, Sir." 

"  Have  you  many  in  these  waters  ?" 
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"  Not  many  —  but  my  father  wants  to  catch 
some  for  the  young  gentleman's  supper  to- 
night." 

"  What  young  gentleman  ?" 

"  Oh !  he's  on  the  bench,  I  think.— No,"  turn- 
ing round,  "he's  gone.  —  Did  you  not  see 
him  ?" 

"  I  met  a  young  gentleman  as  I  came  in.  Is 
he  a  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"  No,  Sir— a  friend  of  my  father's,"  with  the 
precocious  prudery  of  French  twelve  years  old. 
"  How  should  he  be  a  friend  of  mine  ?" 

"  Nay    I    don't   know  —  Why  not  ? 

Well,  but  what  is  he  here  for  ?—  He's  a  gende- 
man  ? " 

"  A  gentleman  1"  contemptuously,  «  I  believe 
he  is  indeed  !  —  and  more  than  a  gentleman^- 
he's  a  nobleman,  father  says  he'll  be  sworn,  —  and 
so  will  I  too." 
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"  So  ho  !  —  Very  grand  that.  —  And  pray 
where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  lives  with  father,  just  now." 
«  With  father  !     Where  ?— What  for  ?" 
"  Oh,  Sir  !"    with  a  sly  look,   "  I  can  guess 
what  for." 

"  Bah  !  you  can  form  no  guesses." 
"  Can't  I  ? — but  I  think  I  can  though." 
"  I'll  engage  you  know  nothing  about  the 
matter — as  if  he'd  tell  you." 

"As  if  I'd  ask  him! — Didn't  I  see  little 
Therese,  in  the  black  petticoat  and  scarlet  hand- 
kerchief? I  know  her  well  enough — they  don't 
wear  such  things  in  this  country.  Aye  !  she  has 
been  down  many  a  good  day.  They  never  talked 
much  up  here  though ;  they  used  to  meet  down 
in  the  lane,  Sir,  but  I  spied  them  out — and 
there  was  once  the  young  lady  herself — I  saw 
her — they  walked,  they  three,  a  long  time  under 
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the  trees,  they  thought  I  didn't  see  'em  then  — 
but  people  have  eyes. — However,  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter,  Sir,  it's  now  fourteen  days, 
and  neither  young  lady,  nor  Therese,  nor  letter, 
nor  message,  nor  anything ;  and  he  never  near 
the  Chateau  once  all  that  time  —  moping  about 
here  all  alone,  or  walking  and  talking  with 
M.  Bernard,  and  looking  so  sad,  Sir ! — Oh !  that's 
a  very  foolish,  or  a  very  wicked  young  lady,  to 
break  a  lover's  heart  so — but  it's  all  her  father, 
may  be." 

"  So  they  used  to  walk  together  ?" 
"  Always  with  Therese,  Sir.  —  You  know 
the  old  Marquis  kept  her  up  so — but  Therese 
would  bring  her  to  our  ducasse,  and  there  he 
saw  her,  and  they  fell  in  love. — But  father  thinks 
Therese  knew  very  well  who  he  was  all  the  time 
— I  mean  the  gentleman." 

"  And  who  was  he  ?" 
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u  Father  knows,  or  guesses  ;  I  don't." 

"  Oh,  pooh  !  you  know  very  well,  and  you'll 
tell  me,"  putting  a  five  franc  piece  into  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Sir  !  he  calls  himself  M.  Constant  here 
—  but  that's  not  his  real  name  —  this  is  his  real 
name,  Sir,"  and  shewing  him  a  little  piece  of 
paper,  hidden  carefully  within  her  stays,  she 
drew  it  out,  "  that's  his  real  name,  sir  —  The 
Count  de  Vermont"  drawing  herself  up  with 
dignity,  "  and  that,  Sir,  is  his  grand  beautiful  seal. 
— I  stole  them  as  I  was  doing  his  room,  one  day. 
— Don't  tell  I've  got  them." 

Guibert  read  the  name  twice,  examined  the 
seal,  put  it  into  his  pocket  —  looked  into  the 
river  once  or  twice,  as  if  searching  for  cray  fish 
— and  then  stood  upon  the  bank  and  mused. 

At  length  he  said, 

"  And  he's  a  nice  young  gentleman,  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir  !  he's  cherished  by  all  of  us — so  good 
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natured  and  so  generous, — no  pride,  or  nonsense 
about  him,  as  father  says  —  pleasant  words,  and 
pleasant  jokes  for  great  and  small  —  plenty  of 
money  for  those  who  want  it,  and  plenty  of  good 
humour  for  those  who  don't." 

"  His  father,"  muttered  Guibert,  "  was  more 
than  this  ! — his  father  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
virtue  ! — I  had  forgotten,"  thus  he  mused,  "  that 
the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty." 

He  said  no  more  at  this  time,  but,  turning 
upon  his  heel,  walked  slowly  home,  as  he 
pleased  to  call  it;  striking  with  his  stick  the 
wild  fern  and  brambles  that  hung  beside  his 
path, — or  knocking  the  pebbles  about  in  a  mood 
of  deep,  though  not  unpleasing  thought. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  chateau,  it  was  the 
hour  of  his  accustomed  visit  to  Virginie — he 
laid  down  his  hat —  arranged  his  hair  a  little, 
and  went  up  stairs. 
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She  was  sitting  in  her  large  chair  in  the 
usual  place,  but  looked  so  nervous  and  languid, 
that  it  was  plain  all  her  efforts  to  assume  courage, 
and  to  conceal  her  increasing  weakness,  were 
becoming  ineffectual.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  red  ; 
it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  remarked  this 
sign  of  the  indulgence  of  secret  grief;  and  he 
seemed  touched  by  it;  the  more  so,  that 
there  was  evidently  no  intention  of  interesting 
his  compassion  :  for  he  could  perceive  that  the 
eyelids  had  been  bathed  to  conceal  the  recent 
tears. 

"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert," 
said  he,  now  going  up  to  her,  with  the  air  of  an 
affectionate  brother,  or  rather  uncle ;  a  manner 
which,  in  truth,  he  had  lately  been  gradually 
assuming,  "  why  do  you  keep  yourself  so  close  a 
prisoner  in  your  own  room  ?     The  want  of  air 
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and  exercise  will  really  injure  your  health.    Let 
me  persuade  you  to  go  out  a  little,  for  my  sake." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  but  her  breath  failed, 
and  she  sat  down  again. 

"  I    am  not  quite   well    to-day,"    she  said, 
"  to-morrow  I  will  try." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  feel  your  pulse  ?" 
said  he,  with  that  air  of  friendly,  almost 
respectful  interest  which  he  had  lately  assumed ; 
"  I  am  something  of  a  physician — let  me  pre- 
scribe for  you." 

She  held  out  her  arm. 

He  looked  very  much  shocked  as  he  relin- 
quished it ;  and  getting  up  from  his  chair,  took 
two  or  three  turns  about  the  room. 

Then  resuming  his  place,  he  said,  with  his 
accustomed  bluntness, 

"  And  you  really  have  had  the  goodness — 
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and  the  virtue — and  the  self-command — not 
once  to  see  him  again ;  after  you  had  promised 
vourself  to  me  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Virginie,  with  surprise,  "  could 
you  doubt  that  ?" 

"  And  you  have  affected  no  illness,  to  work 
upon  my  pity — you  have  got  up  no  scenes,  to 
raise  my  compassion  .... " 

"  Your  pity,  sir,"  said  she,  gravely  and  coldly, 
"  I  had  found  was  not  to  be  worked  upon.  I 
would  not  disgrace  my  father,  by  vain  strug- 
gles against  that  which  was  inevitable What 

I  do  for  his  sake,"  with  much  feeling,  "  I  will 
endeavour  not  to  do  unworthily." 

"  Your  father  little  deserves  all  this  fine  sen- 
timent," peevishly. 

"  He  is  my  father,  sir, — you  will  respect  his 
name  before  his  daughter." 
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"  Indeed,  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  did  not, 
before  such  a  sweet,  good,  sensible  daughter,  as 
you  are  !"  said  Guibert,  "  I  own  you  are  sadly 
too  good — sadly  too  good  for  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Three  days  elapsed,  after  this  conversation, 
without  much  apparent  change  taking  place  in 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties. 

M.  Guibert  continued  his  walks;  the  Mar- 
quis spent  his  days  chiefly  in  his  own  apart- 
ments. 

One  pitiable  change,  indeed,  there  was, — it 
arose  from  the  rapidly  increasing  feebleness  of 
Virginie.  The  short  cough  became  more  and 
more  frequent ;  the  hectic  flush  deepened  upon 
her  cheek  ;  her  fair  hands  wasted,  and  assumed 
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a "  waxy  transparency ;  and  dewy  drops  hung 
heavy  on  her  forehead. 

She  tried  to  walk  in  the  garden,  to  oblige  M. 
Guibert,  or  rather  to  silence  his  solicitous  en- 
treaties, but  the  air  failed  to  revive  her.  She 
tried  to  eat,  to  rest,  to  smile,  to  allay  the 
agonizing  fears  of  Therese.  It  would  not  do ; 
the  sick  heart  refused  its  ministry — the  springs 
of  life  were  poisoned. 

The  anguish  of  the  affectionate  Therese,  at 
this  termination  of  her  hopes — this  sudden 
wreck  of  all  she  had  so  sedulously  cherished,  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe. 

The  hours  of  the  dismal  night  were  passed 
by  her  in  sleepless  anxiety ;  the  quick  beatings 
of  her  heart  arrested  by  terror,  as  her  head 
raised  from  the  couch  on  which  she  lay,  and 
resting  upon  her  arm,  she  listened  to  the  short 
hollow   cough    which  sounded  from   Virginie's 
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bed :  —  while  every  succeeding  morning  she 
hastened  impatiently  to  her  charge,  only  to 
behold  the  fresh  ravages  which  a  farther  suc- 
cession of  restless  and  feverish  hours  had  made 
upon  that  beloved  form. 

But  even  the  distress  of  Therese  was  feeble, 
compared  to  the  tortures  endured  by  the 
unhappy  Montalembert.  Great  had  been  his 
errors,  harsh  and  tyrannical  his  conduct;  but 
the  sensibilities  of  his  nature,  though  perverted, 
were  excessive;  and  the  agonies  of  his  reflec- 
tions can  only  be  compared  to  those  appalling 
secret  fixes,  which  have  been  pictured  to  us  by 
one  terrific  hand,  as  consuming  with  silent 
torture  the  inner  heart  of  the  wicked. 

In  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  he  quelled 
and  mastered  his  feelings,  but  his  nights  were 
passed  in  all  the  rackings  of  despair. 

Guibert,    himself,    appeared   little    better    at 
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ease  than  any  one  of  the  party ;  however,  he 
said  nothing ;  but  he  was  more  indefatigable  in 
his  walks  than  ever ;  and  his  visits  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Montalembert  were  short  and 
unsatisfactory. 

It  was  three  or  four  days  after  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  little  girl  by  the  brook,  that  M. 
Guibert  was  seen  impatiently  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  the  old  man  who  officiated  as  mes- 
senger to  the  post — eagerly  demanding  a  letter 
which  he  seemed  to  be  expecting  —  hastily  re- 
tiring with  it  into  the  most  secluded  walk  of  the 
garden,  and  as  eagerly  devouring  its  contents. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
letter,  thus  impatiently  expected,  was  an  answer 
to  one,  which,  immediately  after  his  first  inter- 
view with  Pierre's  little  girl,  he  had  written  to 
a  confidential  friend  at  Paris ;  and  in  which  he 
had  given  a  commission  to  verify,  with  the  most 
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sedulous  care,  the  intelligence  which  had  thus 
been  received — to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  young  man  that  he  had  seen  was 
the  veritable  Victor  Comte  de  Vermont  he 
professed  himself  to  be — and  that  being  the  case, 
whether  the  voung  gentleman's  general  conduct 
and  reputation  in  the  world  justified  his  very 
prepossessing  countenance  and  appearance. 

After  Guibert  had  given  the  letter  a  second 
attentive  perusal,  he  put  it,  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction,  into  his  pocket;  and  then,  without 
re-entering  the  chateau,  he  opened  the  outer 
garden  gate,  and  strolled  down  towards  the 
village  where  Pierre  resided. 

He  seemed  to  do  this  apparently  without 
other  intention  than  that  of  whiling  away  the 
time,  till  the  hour  of  his  accustomed  visit  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  should  arrive. 
He    walked    in    his    usiuil    careless    sauntering 
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manner — as  if  no  determined  object  drew  him 
on,  but  he  seemed  engaged  in  thought,  and  did 
not  look  about  him  as  usual. 

As  he  came  up  the  lane  he  met  the  two 
young  men,  De  Vermont  and  M.  Bernard. 
Guibert  stopped  them,  and  very  politely  re- 
quested to  be  shewn  the  nearest  way  to  the 
chateau  de  Montalembert,  saying,  "  he  had 
strayed  away  from  it,  and  being  a  stranger  in 
the  country,  was  at  a  loss  for  information." 

The  young  men  both  started  at  this;  and 
De  Vermont  turned  very  pale. 

Bernard  gave  the  necessary  directions,  during 
which  time,  Guibert  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
De  Vermont's  face. 

De  Vermont  looked  uneasy,  and,  by  rather 
a  haughty  gesture  of  the  head,  shewed  that 
he  did  not  much  enjoy  the  scrutiny;  but 
Guibert  seemed  little  to  regard  his  dissatisfac- 
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tion,  and  continued  his  examination,  his  features 
meanwhile  assuming  an  air  of  deep  and  melan- 
choly interest. 

Having  received  his  directions,  he  turned 
away. 

"  Like — yet  less  magnificently  beautiful  !" 
said  Guibert  to  himself,  or  rather  thought  Gui- 
bert  within  himself. 

"  That  noblest  of  expressions  !  That  air  of 
truth  ! — of  honour  ! — of  matchless  goodness  and 
intelligence !  .  .  .  .  Yet  is  there  what  I 
like, — a  frank  and  open  countenance — an  eye, 
uncontaminated  by  vice — simplicity,  fervour,  and 
<rood  sense." 

Nothing  further  passed  at  this  time.  De 
Vermont  and  Bernard  pursued  their  walk, 
and  Guibert,  still  musing,  returned  slowly  to 
the  chateau. 
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By  the  time  that  he  reached  home,  the  hour 
had  arrived  for  Guibert's  daily  visit  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Montalembert. 

He  went  up  stairs,  gave,  as  was  his  custom, 
two  raps  at  the  door,  and  then  entered  without 
further  ceremony. 

She  was  lying  upon  her  sofa,  supported  by 
the  arms  of  Therese. 

She  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  rise  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  that  she  might  receive  him  in  her 
accustomed  manner ;  but  she  could  not.  The 
effort  was  beyond  her  strength — she  sunk  back 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  believe,"  said  she,  faintly,  "  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  to-day/' 

Therese  turned  away  her  head. 

Guibert  came  hastily  up  to  the  couch. 

"  Three  days  ! — What  a  havock  has  three 
days  made ! — Just  heavens  !  you  are  not  really 
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so  weak  as  all  this? — Try  to  be  better,  good, 
pretty  Virginie !     .     .     .     . 

"  You  love  him,  then,  so  truly  ?  Well,  well. 
Cheer  up — cheer  up  !  He  is  a  good  fellow. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert,  he  is  son  to  the 
best  and  noblest  gentleman  that  ever  wore  a 
sword.  Aye,  if  all  your  fine  aristocrats  had 
been  like  Charles  de  Vermont,  we  should  not 
have  waded  through  seas  of  blood,  to  pull  them 
down. — 

"  He  was  a  gentleman  ! — I  knew  him  well. 
His  son  is  not  his  equal — who  could  be  ?  but 
he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  fine  fellow. 

"  You  chose  well,  little  Therese — you  chose 
well.  I  think  better  of  you  for  all  this.  You 
did  not  throw  her  at  the  head  of  the  first  ad- 
venturer you  met.     No,  no  ! — you  knew  where 

you  were  all  the  time But  why, 

in   the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  did  you  not 
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move  heaven  and  earth,  to  save  her  from  rascally 
old  Guibert  ?" 

The  countenance  of  Virginie,  at  this  strange 
speech,  mocks  description. 

The  rapid  alternations  of  astonishment — dis- 
tress— of  hope — of  joy  I 

The  straining  distorted  eye  —  the  rosy  fleet- 
ing clouds  that  coursed  over  her  varying  fea- 
tures— the  death-like  intervals  of  ashy  paleness  ! 

"  I  am  too  blunt,  and  too  rough  for  you,  dear, 
sweet,  admirable  creature  !"  cried  Guibert,  look- 
ing at  her  with  a  rapturous  tenderness.  "  Forgive 
me  ;  I  did  not  know  you.     I  know  you,  now. 

"  Did  you  think  that  I  would — or  that  I 
could  ? 

"  No,  no — I  am  no  monster  !  I  might  have 
strained  a  point  with  one  of  your  fine  mincing 
Paris  ladies.  But,  good  heavens  !  to  put  such 
an  angel  as  you  into  hell  !"     .... 
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The  heart  of  Virginie  was  now  beating 
rapidly — beating,  as  if  it  would  have  burst  her 
bosom,  while  the  first  faint-dawning  rays  of 
joy  and  hope  struggled  through  the  thick 
darkness  which  oppressed  her. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  she  exclaimed,  faintly,  and 
sinking  upon  her  knees,  her  clasped  hands 
extended,  imploringly  towards  him. 

"  You  icill?     .     .     .     ." 

"  I  will  !"  said  Guibert.  "  May  God  bless 
you  !" 

And,  stooping  down,  he  impressed  the  first 
and  the  last  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

But  she  had  fainted  away. 

Like  a  father,  he  raised  her,  busied  himself  in 
endeavours  to  restore  her,  exerted  all  his  usual 
readiness  and  presence  of  mind  for  her  assist- 
ance. 

When  she  began  to  give  signs  of  returning 
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animation,  Therese,  as  plain-spoken  as  himself, 
said, 

"  She  is  coming  to  herself  again, — and  if  you 
have  deceived  her  in  this,  you  are  the  most 
villainous  monster  that  ever  darkened  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  "  I  like  plain  speak- 
ing;  but  enough  of  this,  now "I 

am  not  going  to  stay  any  longer  at  this 
time,  for  fear  of  agitating  her.  Take  care  of 
her ;  and  tell  her,  when  she  gets  well — you  de- 
serve that  pleasure,  you  good  little  thing — tell 
her  I  am  gone  to  fetch  this  fine  lover  of  hers. — 
But  I  am  afraid  the  old  Marquis  will  not  relish 
him  much  better  for  a  son-in-law  than  he  does 
me. 

"Why,  Therese  ! — what  have  you  been  think- 
ing of? — Did  you  never  hear  of  Guibert,  in  alL 
your  doings  with  the  house  of  De  Vermont? — I 
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have  not  forgotten  you  so  easily.  I  adored  De 
Vermont.  Had  he  lived,  Guibert  would  never 
have  been  the  thinij  he  is  now  ! — but  no  more  of 
that.  Take  care  of  her,  I  say,  and  tell  her, 
when  she  comes  to  herself, — that  I  have  done 
with  her  !" — 

He  then  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

Guibert  walked  twice  down  the  gallery,  and 
then  abruptly  opened  the  library  door. 

Montalembert,  whose  frame,  like  that  of  his 
daughter,  was  fast  sinking  under  the  burden  of 
intolerable  distress,  lay  stretched  upon  a  couch, 
— his  face  buried  in  the  cushions — his  forehead 
resting  upon  his  folded  arms. 

As  Guibert  looked  upon  him,  that  sweet  sen- 
timent of  pity,  which  had  found  a  harbour  in 
his  bosom,  began  to  whisper,  even  for  this  de- 
spised and  guilty  man — that   man  whom,   till 
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then,  he  had  regarded  with  such  bitter  and 
unmitigated  feelings  of  contempt  and  aversion. 

The  Marquis,  absorbed  by  his  own  thoughts, 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  door  open  ;  he 
lay  without  raising  his  head  ;  his  wasted  limbs — 
his  disconsolate  attitude — his  neglected  dress 
and  hair — telling  a  tale  of  the  deepest  misery. 

Guibert  looked  at  him  a  second  or  two,  and 
a  pang  shot  through  his  breast,  more  like 
remorse  than  anything  he  had  ever  felt  before 
in  his  life.     He  went  up  to  the  sofa. 

"  Montalembert,"  he  said,  in  a  serious  and 
feeling  voice,  "  you  have  suffered  more  in  this 
affair,  than  such  a  rough  old  fellow  as  I,  had  any 
idea  of.  "I  have  misunderstood  your  character 
— and  I  beg  your  pardon 

"  I  shall  push  this  detestable  farce  of  mine  no 
further.     Your  daughter  has  triumphed  ! 
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"  But  if  I  make  sacrifices — so  must  you. 
She  loves  Victor  de  Vermont — the  son  of  the 
man  !  ....  I  cannot  name  him  with  patience  !" 
all  his  old  irritation  rising  again  as  he  ut- 
tered  the  fatal  word.  "  I  cannot  even  think  of 
him  with  patience,  in  your  presence  ! — .  .  .  You 
must  give  up  all  your  old  prejudices — you  must," 

In  a  hurried,  heated  tone  of  voice,  his  lately 
acquired  softness  vanishing,  as  if  by  magic,  at 
the  name. 

"  It's  fit  you  should.  You've  had  a  lesson,  I 
should  think,  by  this  time ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  ready,  I  tell  you,   to  abandon  my 

claim For  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair 

of  her  dear  head  ! — much  less  kill  her  in  this 
cursed  wray  !  .  ..."  But,  then,  it's  fit  you 
should  do  your  part — and  hard  as  you  may  find 
it,  and  cruel  as  you  may  think  it,  you  must,  and 
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you  ought,  and  you  shall  give  her  to  De  Ver- 
mont.' 

Guibert  had  spoken  with  so  much  impe- 
tuosity, that  he  wanted  time  to  observe  the  feel- 
ings of  his  auditor  ;  and  Montalembert,  startled 
and  thunderstruck,  had  listened,  only  lifting  his 
head  from  the  pillow,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
speaker's  face. 

He  now  rose,  slowly,  and  seating  himself, 
"  Do  you  speak  seriously  ?"  he  said,  "  or  am 
I  to  understand  this  as  merely  some  new  inven- 
tion, for  mocking  that  misery  of  which  it  has 
pleased  you  to  make  sport  ?" 

"  Your  reproach  is  just,"  said  Guibert,  in  a 
softened  tone,  "  and  my  abruptness  deserves  it. 
However,  I  can't  help  that. — I  am  in  earnest, 
Montalembert;  and  I  heartily  repent  the  un- 
worthy part  I  have  been  playing  in  your  family 
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— but,  excuse  me,  I  am  so  deeply  and  devotedly 
interested  in  the  happiness  of  that  good  girl, 
that  I  must  use  my  detestable  power,  once 
more,  in  her  behalf.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
renounce  all  my  claims,  cheerfully;  but  you 
must  agree  to  one  condition — you  must  consent 
to  give  her  in  marriage  to  De  Vermont." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?"  repeated  the  Marquis. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  !  I  am  sorry  you  seem  to 
hesitate  as  to  my  conditions — but  old  prejudices 
are  strong." — 

"  Your  conditions  ! "  said  Montalembert,  as 
if  awakening  from  a  long  dream,  "  Your  condi- 
tions !  Is  that  all? — There  is  a  God,  and  he  is 
merciful !" —  ....  and  with  that  his  head  sunk 
upon  his  hands. 

He  was  rapt  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  un- 
covered his  face. 
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There  was  a  smile  upon  it,  beautiful  even  in  him. 

"  Guibert,"  said  he,  stretching  out  his  hand, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  all  this  may  have  done  for 
you ;  but  I  am  a  new  man.  The  iron  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  former  days  are  broken  and 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind ;  the  cold, 
icy,  selfish  pride  and  resentment  I  cherished, 
are  gone.  To  see  her  happy,  I  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths  ! 

"Do  you  think  I  hesitate? — I  cannot  find 
words — I  am  not  a  man  of  words — I  thank  you, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul." 

"  Then,"  said  Guibert,  cheerfully,  but  first  he 
had  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  "  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  seek  out  this 
youngster,  and  get  the  priest ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  will  take  myself  away." 

And,  with  a  delicacy  which  did  him  credit, 
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away  he  went,  and  Montalembert  was  allowed 
to  seek  his  daughter. 

Sacred  meeting  ! — sweet,  inexpressible  joy  ! — 
as,  clasped  in  his  arms,  through  tears  that  bathed 
the  cheeks  of  each,  the  tender  eyes  of  Virginie 
read  in  her  father's  face,  his  own  felicity  and 
hers  ! — 

They  say  the  description  of  happiness  is  tedi- 
ous ;  that  is  not,  perhaps,  exactly  true.  It  is 
rather  that  the  pen  of  the  narrator  becomes 
weary ;  and  he  longs  to  share  the  rest  which  he 
describes — else  would  it  be  insipid,  or  would  it 
be  useless,  to  trace  the  effects  of  joy,  as  those  of 
sorrow  have  been  followed  ? 

To  describe  the  soft  balm  of  peace  and  love 
filling  the  wasted  veins ;  and,  by  its  strange  and 
blessed  chemistry,  converting  all  the  poisoned 
springs  of  life  to  healing  waters  ! 
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To  paint  the  rest  of  the  over-taxed  and  wea- 
ried nerves — 

To  paint  her,  good  and  beautiful,  pressed  to 
her  lover's  heart ;  a  father's  blessing  poured  like 
balm  upon  her  gracious  head  ! 

To  paint  the  comfortable  sense  of  right  that 
warmed  the  bosom  of  old  Guibert ; — as  yielding 
himself  to  that  blessed  enthusiasm  which  the  ad- 
miration of  so  much  goodness  had  awakened 
within  his  heart,  he  gave  up  a  large  estate,  and  a 
lovely  heiress,  and  his  interest,  and  his  fancy — 
and,  more  than  all,  his  old  prejudices,  revenges, 
and  resentments,  to  make  an  excellent  creature 
happy  !— 

Or  the  heaven,  within  the  breast  of  the  un- 
fortunate Montalembert,  when,  after  the  search- 
ing fires  of  intolerable  misery  had  purged  his 
bosom,  he  was  restored  to  himself — a  softened, 
tender,  and  affectionate  man  ! — 
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Or  the  recompence  of  Therese — the  joy  in 
another's  joy  ! — 

Nor  must  the  priest  be  forgotten. 

He,  too,  had  learned  a  lesson — a  lesson  of 
self-distrust — of  caution  against  the  wanderings 
of  imagination;  of  avoidance  of  those  danser- 
ous  confines  which  sever  wrong  from  right. 

He  had  learned  how  ignorant  man  is  of  his 
own  moral  weakness ;  and  that  when  the  tide  of 
passion  hath  once  set  in,  to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed,"  is  not  for  mortality. 

In  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-subju- 
gation, which,  though  exaggerated  to  supersti- 
tion, is  still  the  fairest  feature  of  the  corrupted, 
but  once  noble  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  hands  of 
the  lovers ;  and,  having  blessed  them,  he  de- 
parted upon  his  pilgrimage,  and  went  to  preach 
VOL.  III.  N 
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justice,  truth,  and  judgment  to   come,  to  the 
benighted  savages  of  the  far  east. 

And  years  after,  those  who  met  him  in  these 
wilds,  saw  him  not  in  haughty  contempt  and 
spiritual  pride,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  fel- 
low sinners — saw  him  not  in  palaces  of  stone, 
reared  by  the  hands  of  the  poor  ignorants  around 
him — Staff  in  hand,  like  an  apostle  of  old,  he 
was  journeying  and  labouring  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel. 

He  had  cast  aside  the  things  which  divide  and 
exasperate  the  servants  of  one  common  Master 
among  the  civilized  reasoners  of  Europe;  he 
had  preached  the  universal  gospel  in  love,  righte- 
ousness, and  truth;  and  flinging  down  those  idols, 
which  pervert  the  imaginations  of  these  poor 
children  of  barbarism,  he  had  substituted  in  their  . 
stead  the  pure  image  of  the  Father  as  shining  in 
the  Son — the  awful  incomprehensibility  of  the 
almighty  and  righteous  Creator  ! 
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Emancipating  them  from  the  iron  rule  of 
superstitious  terrors  and  slavish  observances,  he 
had  subjugated  them  to  the  glorious  obedience 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

He  was  their  parent  and  their  friend ;  he 
softened  their  hearts  ;  he  animated  their  spirits — 
fierce  combats,  and  wicked  excitements,  were 
exchanged  for  cheerful  labour  and  reasonable 
observance  ;  licentiousness  and  strife,  for  love, 
peace,  and  innocent  joy. 

"  And  the  wilderness,  and  the  solitary  place, 
were  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desart  did  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  wolf  also  did 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  did  lie  down 
with  the  kid,  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion, 
and  the  fading  together,  and  a  little  child  might 
lead  them." 

THE    END. 
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"  Mr.  Nelson  had  married  a  lady,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  a  cen- 
tury back,  was  a  mulatto.  No  one  at  Baltimore  knew  this  circum- 
stance, no  trace  of  African  descent  could  be  detected  in  the  noble 
features  and  radiant  complexions  of  the  young  Nelsons — but  still  the 
fact  might  some  day  or  other  transpire;  and,  in  that  case,  the  French 
lover  might  rest  assured  that,  though  a  man  iage  between  him  and 
Marie  would  be  perfectly  valid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
the  usages  of  the  country,  more  powerful  than  any  law,  would  de- 
nounce it  as  an  abomination.  His  wife,  his  children,  to  the  remotest 
generation,  would  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  American  people, 
as  outcasts  and  Pariahs."—  Quarterly  Review  of  Marie,  by  M.  de 
Beaumont. 

"  An  American  lady  admitted  to  her  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
a  young  gentlewoman  who  acknowledged  to  having  a  portion  of  the 
prohibited  fluid  in  her  veins  ;  though,  except  for  her  good  looks  and 
graceful  manners,  she  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in  any  soiree 
either  in  London  or  Paris.  The  consequence  was,  first,  that  every 
white  young  lady  immediately  left  the  school.  The  white  school 
was,  therefore,  changed  into  a  coloured  one  ;  and  for  the  offence  of 
instructing  the  innocent  and  unhappy  girls  who  attended  it,  the 
punishment  was— prosecution,  imprisonment— large  stones  thrown 
in  at  her  windows,  and  a  series  of  insults  and  oppressions,  such  as 
can  only  be  heaped  upon  the  helpless  and  unprotected." 

"  Coloured  children  who  are  blind  are  refused  admission  to  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  Boston,  on  account  of  their  colour  alone." 

"  Coloured  people  of  all  degrees,  whether  their  skin  be  sooty  as 
pitch,  or  white  as  snow,  are  forbidden  to  sit  in  pews,  their  own  pro- 
perty, within  the  precincts  of  the  white  man's  portion  of  places  for 
public  worship,— except  among  the  Roman  Catholics." 

"  Coloured  people  may  not  be  buried  near  the  whites— a  portion 
of  the  burying-ground  is  set  apart  for  them." — Abdy's  America. 

"  Ce  qui  me  repugne  le  plus  en  Ameiique,  ce  n'est  pas  l'extreme 
liberte  qui  y  regne — e'est  le  peu  de  garantie  qu'on  y  trouve  contre  la 
tyrannic  " 

Toqueville. 
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It  was  after  some  years  thus  passed  in  endea- 
vouring to  civilize  the  wildest  savages,  that 
Bernard  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  co-operate  with  those  generous  labourers, 
who,  surrounded  by  the  most  desperate  obstacles 
which  the  barbarity  of  their  fellow-creatures  can 
invent,  are  employed  in  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  humanizing  the  opinions,  and  eradi- 
cating the  shameful  prejudices  of  cultivated 
men — of  men,  who,  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
practice  of  the  blackest  injustice,  dare  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  pride   of  being  the 
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first  in  the  march  of  intellect, — the  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  man, — the  worthy  maintainers  of 
those  great  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
universal  justice,  on  which  the  future  prospects 
of  our  race  are  to  depend. 

He  became  a  missionary,  in  defence  of  the 
coloured  race  in  America. 

What  dangers  he  underwent ;  what  obloquy 
he  endured ;  what  persecution,  what  suffering, 
among  those  sons  of  freedom  and  philanthropy, 
so  soon  as  he  dared  to  lift  his  voice  against  their 
prejudices,  there  is  neither  room  nor  inclination 
here  to  describe. 

In  some  things,  they  have  done  well — those 
sons  of  freedom ;  and  their  reward  has  been 
great  —  In  others,  they  make  us  weep  to  see 
that  they  who  fought  so  nobly  in  a  righteous 
cause, — fought  in  selfishness,  and  not  in  virtue ; 
that  they  scruple  not  to  deny  to  others  far  more 
than  was  ever  denied  to  them ;  and  proudly  re- 
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fuse  to  grant  what  they  so  fearlessly  struggled 
to  obtain. 


It  was  a  fair,  still,  autumn  evening,  when  a 
traveller,  on  horseback,  paused  upon  his  jour- 
ney, to  listen  to  the  voice  of  one  who — sheltered 
by  the  giant  arms  of  a  vast  maple  tree — upon 
the  brow  of  a  hill — the  sinking  sun  pouring,  as 
if  he  loved  to  glorify,  his  rays  upon  that  faint 
and  fervid  countenance, — was  addressing  with 
energy  a  mingled  crowd. 

They  listened,  as  the  listeners  of  Athens  to 
the  all-eloquent  Paul ;  some  in  haughty  con- 
tempt ;  some  in  scepticism ;  some  in  indiffer- 
ence ; — the  most  part  in  anger ;  a  few,  in  deep 
and  heart-struck  conviction. 

"  Ye  call  yourselves,"  he  cried,  "  the  sons  of 

N  3 
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freedom  !  the  first  to  lead  that  march  towards 
universally  diffused  happiness ;  which,  spreading 
from  the  magnate  to  the  humblest  peasant,  shall 
make  a  real  equality  among  men  !  Ye  lift  up 
in  pride  your  lofty  foreheads  that  never  bowed 
to  a  created  being  !  Ye  lift  up  your  thoughts  in 
the  energy  of  pure  reason,  and  despise  those 
empty  distinctions  of  birth,  of  rank,  of  wealth, 
made  to  amuse  the  creature  in  his  infancy,  un- 
worthy the  regard  of  reason.  Ye  sternly  deny 
to  tyranny  the  right  to  oppress;  to  pride  the 
right  to  reign.  As  ye  came  from  the  hand  of 
your  Creator,  so  ye  will  have  the  spirit  to  re- 
main ;  trampling  down  with  contempt  those 
idle  prejudices,  those  degrading  and  humiliating 
conditions,  which,  in  teaching  one  man  to  make 
a  god  of  his  fellow-man,  render  him  weak, 
senseless,  and  contemptible,  as  the  worshipper 
of  such  an  idol  should  be. 
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u  I  hail  the  dawn  of  such  thoughts  !  I  rever- 
ence the  emancipation  !  I  rejoice  in  the  future  ! 
Now  shall  truth  and  justice  have  their  reign 
upon  earth !  Now,  shall  these  generous  warriors 
in  the  great  and  good  cause,  diffuse  light  and 
liberty?  by  their  example,  through  the  world  ! 

"  Through  the  world  ! 

"  I  came  to  visit,  and  I  saw 

"  Few  are  the  men — few  their  deeds — few 
their  principles,  that  ring  sterling  to  the  touch 
of  truth.  But  since  the  sun  first  rose  upon  this 
creation,  blackened  with  revolt  and  crime,  never 
shone  he  upon  a  fairer,  or  a  falser — seeming, 
than  upon  this  new  found  world  !" 

Here  a  general  murmur  of  disapprobation 
ran  through  the  assemblv.  Some  hissed  — 
some  hooted — some  called  him  a  fool  and  an 
idiot — some  elbowed  their  neighbours  as  if  they 
wished  to  hear  more ;    a  few  vociferated — 

"  Silence  !" 
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"  Do  your  consciences  tell  you,"  said  the 
priest,  looking  round,  "  what  I  am  about  to 
say  ?  Or  are  they  so  seared  ? — so  utterly  extinct 
ander  the  pressure  of  this  burning  sin,  that,  like 
the  consciences  of  the  damned,  they  answer  no 
more  ? 

'*  It  is  not  that  ye  have  slaves  ! — It  is  not  the 
atrocious  cruelty  of  your  dealings  with  them  !* 
Those  things  cry  to  Heaven  aloud  for  vengeance, 
yet  ye  regard   it  little ;    but  the  efforts  of  good 


*  For  the  revolting  cruelties  practised  in  the  slave  states 
of  America,  see — every  American  traveller.  The  dreadful 
traffic  of  the  internal  slave  trade,  by  which  thousands, 
bred  like  cattle  in  the  central  states,  are  torn  from  their 
homes  and  families,  to  perish  in  the  rice  fields  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  or  to  die  of  grief  even  before  they  arrive  ! 
— Infants  sold  by  weight  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing 
mothers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  pollute  these  pages  with  a  description  of  the 
cruelties  practised  in  these  abominable  regions,  nor  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  every  virtuous  sentiment,  which  is,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  result,  both  as  regards  the  master  and  every 
member  of  his  family. 
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and  honest  England,  (with  all  her  faults,  this 
shall  rise  up  in  her  behalf  when  the  nations  are 
judged!)  are  fast  proving  it  a  commercial 
error,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  it  will  soon  be 
reformed.     I  pass  that  by —  .... 

"  No  !  it  is  your  shameful,  aristocratical, 
childish,  tinselly  prejudice,  against  the  colour 
of  that  blood  which   the   same   Creator   pours 

through  brothers'  veins It  is  that  unjust,  that 

barbarous,  that  contemptible  arrogance,  which 
would  fain  shut  out  from  a  share  in  blessings, 
proudly  claimed  as  your  own  universal  portion, 
the  children  of  the  same  nature — the  children  of 
the  same  God. 

"  Sin  and  crime,  murder  and  rapine,  cruelty 
and  lust,  may  stain,  but  time  wears  out  the 
mark.  The  child,  while  he  revels  in  the  ill— 
"otten  wealth,  shall  not  inherit  the  curse  which 
pursued  the  father. — The  descendant  of  wicked- 
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ness  shall  be  forgiven.  Mercy  shall  shield  the 
innocent  from  the  punishment  of  the  guilty ;  and 
shame  and  dishonour  shall  die  ! 

"  But  there  is  one  shame,  that  is  indelible  ;  one 
dishonour  that  is  imperishable  ;  one  crime  that  is 
unpardonable ! — Time,  in  its  lapse,  shall  find  no 
remedy — ages  roll  away,  and  mercy  have  no  place 
—  One  drop  of  blood  a  shade  darker  than  your 
own — and  ye  !  the  enlightened  !  the  just  !  the 
advocates  of  unlimited  philanthrophy  !  the  friends 
of  universal  human  nature  !  —  Ye,  coldly* 
wickedly,  mercilessly,  sentence  a  whole  race  — 
myriads  of  your  fellow-creatures,  to  interminable 
degradation  —  to  hopeless  exclusion,  from  every 
blessing  which  is  dearest  to  yourselves." 

«  Yes  !"— bitterly,  «  Ye  selfish  !  and  ye 
mean  ! — Ye  can  wield  the  sword  of  liberty  for 
yourselves  ! — Ye  can  raise  your  eloquent,  impas- 
sioned   voices    to    defend    those    principles    of 
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equality  that  are  profitable  to  you! — And  ye 
can,  without  remorse  and  without  pity,  carry 
into  execution  the  most  detestable  tenet  of  ex- 
clusive aristocracy  that  ever  was  invented  by  the 
pride  or  the  folly  of  your  race. 

"  And  such  is  the  blindness  of  your  deluded 
reason,  ye  can  do  it !  and  walk  erect — as  if  ye 
merited  the  name  of  men  ! 

"  Shame  !  —  Shame  upon  ye  all  ! — Vast, 
powerful,  enlightened,  spreading  nation  !  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  harbingers  of  light  and 
joy  to  a  benighted,  barbarous  world — Shame  ! 
—  that  with  the  abused  and  noble  names  of 
freedom,  reason,  and  truth,  upon  your  lips — ye 
dare  every  instant  to  commit  such  dark  tyrannous 
deeds !  .  .  .  . 

"  Long  enough  had  those  dusky  children  of 
one  common  parent  suffered  under  the  lash  of 
power,  under  the  barbarity  of  ignorance. — The 
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time  was  approaching,  the  clay  was  rising,  when, 
in  fusion  with  a  better  race,  their  long  and  heavy 
curse  should  have  been  obliterated,  and  one 
universal  equality  have  overspread  the  world  ! 
Nature,  in  her  beneficence,  hailed  the  hour  !  She 
blessed  these  new  children  of  clay  with  a  beauty 
unknown  before ;  she  poured  her  graces  and 
her  talents  on  their  heads,  that  they  might  adorn 
the  new  sera  in  which  they  were  about  to  shine, 
and  dispel,  by  the  light  of  love  and  beauty, 
those  shadows  of  ancient  prejudice  which  still 

obscured  the  dawn 

"  And  ye  have  dared  !  Ye  children,  too, 
of  a  fairer  and  a  better  world  of  things  !  Ye 
have  dared  !  to  revolt  against  your  common 
Creator ;  and  flatly  to  refuse  those  blessings  to 
his  children,  which  he  has  called  them  into  life 
to  share.  Ye  know  that  he  has  !  Ye  base,  en- 
vious, brothers !    ye   eldest  sons  !    who   would 
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fain  appropriate  the  whole  inheritance ;  regard- 
less, so  ye  preserve  your  heirship,  and  your 
supremacy,  what  the  younger  born  of  the  same 
parent  suffer,  in  degradation  and  despair  ! — 

"  But  no  !"  and  his  pale  countenance  was 
lifted  up,  while  a  beam  of  hope  and  inspiration 
passed  over  it.  "  But  no  !  the  seed  of  reason 
and  of  hope  has  not  been  cast  in  vain — Not  in 
vain  have  ye  been  reared  in  noble  principles  ! 
Not  in  vain  have  ye  been  taught  to  reverence 
man  as  man — as  the  wonderful  work  of  God, 
not  as  the  pageant  of  a  court,  or  a  camp. — Not 
in  vain  have  ye  lifted  up  your  hearts,  in  honest 
adoration  of  the  divine  and  incomprehensible — 
Not  in  vain  have  ye  perused  with  humble  eye, 
the  law  of  the  heavenly  Master  and  Lord  ! 

"  Prejudice  is  strong — and  blindness  is  deep 
— and  reflection  seldom  tries  those  questions, 
which  an  immense  society  have  consented  to,  as 
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arranged.  But  ye  will  not  all  refuse  to  try  the 
value  of  this  in  the  still  chambers  of  your  hearts  ! 
Ye  will  not  all  refuse  ! — Ye  amiable  philan- 
thropists ! — Ye  excellent  of  the  earth  ! — I  call 
upon  you  ! — Ye  will  not  all  refuse  to  lend  your 
aid  to  the  destruction  of  this  monstrous  error 
and  crime  ? 

"  Ye  will  shake  off  the  yoke  of  evil  habits  of 
thought.  Ye  will  extend  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  brothers  of  another  hue.  As  with 
you,  pale-faced  children,  so  shall  the  darker 
be  weighed — weighed  in  that  balance  of  their 
own  proper  merits — that  just  and  golden  balance 
which  ye  said  ye  had  hung  so  high  to  be  the 
standard  of  value  for  men  ! — 

"  Some  of  ye  will  teach  your  children  as 
children  in  your  mother  land  are  taught. — 
Not,  oh  sin  !  oh  shame  !  to  spurn  the  dark 
brother — but  rather  to  pity,  and  to  honour  him, 
with  such  honour  as  belongs  to  the  innocent 
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and  oppressed.  To  lift  the  little  hand  of  charity 
and  love  to  the  sooty  skin  !  To  remember  his 
vast  wrongs  !  and  to  offer  a  mite  of  late  atone- 
ment ! 

"  And  should  your  sons,  among  those 
daughters  whose  beauty  is  of  both  worlds — 
whose  tenderness  and  whose  sweetness  is  as 
that  wild  desert  rose  of  Sharon — spouse  to  the 
mighty  eastern  king,  "  whose  hue  was  black,  but 
comely,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of 
Solomon"— Yes  !  should  they,  like  him,  cull  a 
flower  from  among  the  thorns,  to  adorn  the 
bosom  of  their  rest,  ye  will  not  .  .  .  ." 

Loud  clamours — murmurs — hisses — stampings 
— revilings — hootimrs  ! 

"  Ye  will  not ! — Ye  dare  not  ! — Ye  shall  not 
refuse  her  a  place  at  your  hearth  ! — A  home 
within  your  hearts  ! — A  shelter  in  your  arms  ! 

"  So  shall  the  blessings  of  Heaven  descend 
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upon  you  as  the  dew  of  the  morning. — So  shall 
the  curse  of  pride,  cruelty,  and  sin,  which  hangs 
over  your  devoted  children,  roll  away. — So  shall 
ye  be  glorious  among  the  nations — true  to  your 
own  principles  —  daring  !  noble  !  free  !  and 
just ! — as  those  brave  ancestors  who  crossed  the 
waves  to  raise  the  standard  of  righteousness  in 
the  howling  wilderness. 

"  Otherwise  ye  shall  go  down,  the  victims  of 
your  own  narrowness  of  mind  ;  like  other  poor 
slaves  of  prejudice  and  folly,  ye  too  shall  go 
down  !  Your  light  shall  darken, — contentions 
and  howlings  shall  be  heard  in  your  societies, — 
the  deep  murmurs  from  beneath  shall  distract 
you  with  many  fears — till,  in  one  vast  vengeance, 
the  long-repressed  force  shall  explode,  and 
scatter  you  in  rags  and  ashes  to  the  winds  ! " 

He  ceased ; — long  discoursing  with  the  wild 
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and  untutored, — long  unchastened  communion 
with  his  own  reflections,  had  given,  it  may  be 
thought,  a  character  too  imaginative  and  un- 
subdued to  his  speaking ;  for  we  dare  not  call  it 
eloquence 

But  what  was  the  result  ? 

Was  he  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot  ? 

No,  he  escaped  that  most  probable  fate. 

Was  he  caught,  tortured,  tarred,  and  fea- 
thered ? — treated,  as  the  wildest  of  the  Irish,  in 
their  madness  of  suffering  and  rebellion,  have 
treated  their  bitterest  adversaries  ? 

No,  he  even  escaped  that. 

He  had  the  singular  good  fortune,  in  this 
land  of  political  perfection,  to  escape  the  direst 
punishments  for  speaking  truth, — punishments 
which  he  saw  inflicted  all  around  him,  upon  his 
generous  and  courageous  fellow-labourers. 
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And  he  continued  his  labours  in  common 
with  them. 

And  did  the  Americans  find  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  appals  their  imaginations,  in  a 
simple  adherence  to  the  laws  of  honour,  justice, 
and  humanity  ? — an  inflexible  regard  to  which 
will  be  found  the  only  clue  to  guide  man  safely 
through  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  human 
affairs. 

Or  were  these  generous  efforts  thrown  away  ? 

Not  utterly. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  by  unremitting  ex- 
ertions in  the  spirit  of  this  address, — by  a  perse- 
verance that  knew  no  pause, — a  love  and  energy 
that  would  take  no  denial, — in  the  course  of 
time,  a  very  considerable  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  prejudices  of  this  vast  society. 
American  children  might  be  seen,  who  did  not 
loathe  at  the  sight  of  a  little  Negro,  as  English 
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ones  do  at  a  reptile.  Families,  where  the 
black  drop  could  not  be  traced  beyond  the 
seventh  or  eighth  degree,  were  gradually  admit- 
ted to  some  shew  of  equality  and  intimacy. 

That  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  blue  blood 
would  not  continue  to  exist  as  deeply  in  liberal, 
enlightened  America,  as  ever  it  had  done  in 
monarchical,  ignorant,  bigotted  Spain,  there 
seemed  little  reason  to  hope. 

Still  something  was  effected. 

Young  men  of  suspected  breed  were  no 
longer   "  kicked  out  of  theatres,"  *  —  those  in 

*  "  The  unhappy  taint  in  George's  blood  is  betrayed  to 
the  audience  of  a  theatre  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  and 
Ludovic  are  seated  together  in  the  pit.  The  man  of  colour 
is  immediately  kicked  out  of  the  play-house  ;  and  his  friend 
discovers  that  no  court,  either  of  law  or  honour,  can  be 
expected  to  redress  such  an  occurrence." — Quarterly  Review 
of  Marie,  par  G.  de  Beaumont. 

M.  de  Beaumont  witnessed  such  an  occurrence. 
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whom  scarcely  the  faintest  tint  of  the  proscribed 
colour  could  be  detected  were  suffered  to  sit 
within  a  few  feet  of  their  white  brethren  in  the 
house  of  God  ! — Nay  !  were  even  permitted  to 
lie  side  by  side  with  them  in  their  graves  ! 

People  began  to  be  ashamed  to  avow  their 
antipathies  unblushingly,  at  least  to  Europeans  ; 
and  that  faint  dawn  of  light  appeared,  which, 
cherished  by  the  good,  on  topics  nearly  akin  to 
this,  we  have  seen,  in  our  world  at  least,  blaze 
finally  into  such  bright  and  glorious  day  ! 


THE    END. 


T.  C  SavUl,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin's-lane. 
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